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has been fighting harder and on a larger scale 
than it has ever had an opportunity of fighting 
before; and whilst the British public has learnt from 
experience in this war not to cherish extravagant hopes, 
it has not altogether escaped a certain disappointment 
that the visible results achieved so far have not been 
greater. This week Contalmaison has been added to 
the list of concrete British gains, but compared with the 
gains of the French on the south side of Somme our 
total advance is not very impressive on the map. Some 
of the reasons for the disparity are well understood, but 
there is a prevalent tendency not to pay very much 
attention at this stage of the war to “ explanations,” 
good or bad. This tendency is by no means altogether 
unhealthy, and there is no need to complain of it. What 
is of much greater importance is that we should con- 
stantly remind ourselves that territorial gains, great or 
small, are no measure at all of success or failure in what 
the Allies are now attempting to do. In so far as we 
allow them to impress us they are not quite without 
importance, but that is practically all the importance 
they have. To bring as great a force as possible of the 
enemy into action, to hold him there, and to deplete his 
reserves is not merely the chief object of the Allied 
offensive in the West; it is at present’ its sole object. 
And whether it be achieved on this side of Contalmaison 
or the other matters not at all. 
* * * 
The military critics have, of course, been telling us this 
ever since trench warfare began, but the events of the 


f° a fortnight now the British Army in France 





past few weeks, during which we have seen the Central 
Empires pressed at many points and manifestly in- 
capable of reinforcing them all effectively, have made it 
much easier to understand and to accept. But the 
doctrine is so contrary to our lay preconceptions and, 
as it were, to the evidences of our senses, that its 
acceptance still requires an effort. The following 
passage, written by Mr. Belloc in the current issue of 
Land and Water, seems to us to express the strategic 
purpose of the Allies so admirably that we shall not 
apologise for reproducing it : 

Long before the Allies should have reached St. Quentin (should their 
attack in this particular sector [Combles-Peronne] be carried so far), 
the enemy would obviously be compelled to abandon Roye, Noyon, 
and all the head of his great salient in France. Such a development, 
such a change upon the map, should the enemy be compelled to it, will 
provoke I know not what enthusiasm. That enthusiasm will be 
misplaced. If the enemy retired in time and in good order, without 
serious loss, he would be the stronger for his retirement [because 
he would have shortened his line]. The object of Europe in this 
movement is not thus to strengthen the enemy. The object which the 
fo rces of civilisation have in view, and which is at last coming clearly 
into sight, is, upon the contrary, to forbid the enemy any such orderly 
retirements ; to pin him first here, then there, then in yet another 
unexpected place, each of which he must in turn attempt to reinforce, 
and each successive one of which will involve in its reinforcement an 
operation more delicate and more perilous than the last, until at last 
we shall compel him to one which will be disastrous. 


Then the line will no longer hold. How many weeks or 
months the process so described will take is what none 
of us knows, though perhaps the Higher Command of 
the Allies might venture a guess, 


* * * 


On the. Eastern front the series of Russian successes 
which began six weeks ago continues unbroken by any 
reverse. Only at one point has the German counter- 
offensive directed against General Brussilov’s northern 
advance achieved anything at all, and even there—the 
neighbourhood of Kolki and northward toward Pinsk— 
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the Russians have now been completely victorious, 
having forced the enemy to retire on a fifty-mile front 
to a depth of about twenty-five miles, and having 
captured in the process—not from the Austrians, but 
from the Germans—12,000 prisoners and forty-five guns. 
In the Bukovina there has been no important movement 
to record, but it is dificult to see how the Austrians can 
hope to stem the Russian armies anywhere east of the 
Carpathians, if the munitionment of the latter remains 
adequate. It is natural that Berlin should be depressed 
by Russia’s great military recovery, but it is not quite 
easy to understand why von Wiegand, the Berlin 
correspondent of the New York World, who is one of the 
accustomed mouthpieces of the German Government, 
should have ben permitted (or requested ?) to say in a 
telegraphic m «.uge, that the way in which the new 
Russian armies are beating “ with the ceasclessness of 
the sea” against the “thin, anemic” German line, 
* cannot be otherwise than discouraging to the stoutest 
hearts.” This frank signal of distress can hardly have 
been sent out by accident. 
* * * 

The arrival of Germany’s first “‘ merchant-submarine ” 
in America has apparently been a cause of great satisfac- 
tion in the Fatherland. “ The blockade is broken!” 
It is curious that Germans should fail to realise how 
little the world, neutral or belligerent, is impressed by 
escapades of this kind. The more daring and un- 
expected they are the more they emphasize the real 
effectiveness of the British blockade. This latest feat, 
however, raises some pretty questions for the inter- 
national lawyers. If the vessel is a converted naval 
submarine with torpedo-tubes still intact, her status is 
tolerably clear. A warship, whether she be submarine 
or battle-cruiser, does not cease to be a warship merely 
because her guns are temporarily dismantled and she is 
loaded with a cargo of eggs. On the other hand, if— 
which seems much less likely—the Deutschland has been 
specially built to carry cargo and passengers, and has 
no torpedo tubes or gun mountings, it is hard to see 
how a neutral can question her claim to be a merchant- 
man—though, of course, it might be argued that the 
mere fact of her being submersible proved that she was 
designed for war purposes. But these doubts only 
concern neutrals ; for belligerents a German submarine 
is a German submarine, liable always to be sunk at 
sight ; and the risk under these circumstances of crossing 
the North Sea and then the Atlantic, is so great that it is 
not likely to be often taken, even for the sake of securing 
an occasional cargo of nickel or rubber. The “merchant 
submarine ’’ may have come, but not to stay. 

cd ais * 

At last we have a definition which may be regarded 
as authoritative of that much abused euphemism, 
“the freedom of the seas.” In an interview with an 
American journalist, Herr Bethmann Hollweg explains 
it to mean (we quote the Times report) that “ hereafter 
wars should be conducted solely between the parties 
to them on land or before the actual ports of the enemy, 
leaving the nations not involved in the struggle to 
carry on unembarrassed and unannoyed the activities 
of legitimate trade communication and travel just as 
though all the world were friends.’’ Nothing could be 


plainer than this. There is to be no such thing as 
capture on the high seas. In future only military 
power is to count in war. A city or a country may be 
besieged by an army, but it may not be besieged by a 
navy. The German Army may cut off Belgium from 
trade with America, and the Turkish Army on the 
shores of the Dardanelles may cut‘off Russia from 
trade with the Mediterranean, but the British Navy 
must not cut off Germany from trade with the outer 
world. The naiveté of the doctrine is worthy of its 
source, but is there really anyone so foolish as to imagine 
that until war is abolished altogether such a doctrine 
has any chance of being accepted by Great 3ritain or 
the United States or any other country which is mainly 
dependent on its navy for the exercise of its national 
strength ? We ought, however, to be obliged to the 
German Chancellor for having finally exposed a plausible 
phrase which has had a much greater vogue in America 
and elsewhere than its inherent absurdity warranted. 
* * * 

The importance of the debate on education which 
Lord Haldane initiated in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday lies not so much in the details of the reforms 
which he and other speakers advocated as in the 
general tenor of the discussion. The real question is 
not whether this or that extension or improvement of 
our educational system is to be adopted, but whether 
there is to be any serious reform at all. It is easy 
enough to draw up an educational programme upon 
which educationists of all parties could agree; what 
may be lacking is the driving force to carry it through. 
In a great many other directions the same question is 
being asked. Will the reaction after the war lead to 
serious attempts to mend our national ways in the 
matter of social organisation in its various branches, or 
will it lead merely to a more or less prolonged period of 
national stagnation? No doubt the question will be 
largely one of pounds, shillings and pence. One party 
will hold that we can and must afford to invest money 
in social progress and reconstruction ; another that we 
cannot. And this difference of opinion will very likely 
be the main dividing line in politics for some years 


after the war. 
x * x 


Lord Haldane has taken his stand on one side ;_ Lord 
Cromer, a little less confidently, on the other. Lord 
Cromer admitted that to stint education was false 
economy, but was “ bound to confess ”’ that our financial 
situation after the war was likely to be such that we 
could not find as much money for education as we 
should like, etcetera. No other view, perhaps, could be 
expected of a man who has spent his working life 
organising the finances of a poverty-stricken country like 
Egypt. But if the war has proved anything, it has 
proved that Great Britain is not a poverty-stricken 
country; that its resources in fact are stupendous, 
almost unlimited, when money must be spent. A week 
or two of our war expenditure would do all that is 
necessary in the immediate future for the improvement 
of our educational system. To say that we cannot 
“ afford’ the reforms Lord Haldane wants is merely to 
say that they are not really important. After the war, 
unless we are to slide back into our old ways, we shall 
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have to get rid altogether of the notion that we must cut 
our coat according to our cloth; and substitute for it the 
principle—which we have unhesitatingly applied in 
everything directly connected with the war—that if the 
interests of the nation demand a new coat, the cloth can 
be obtained, the only discussable question being the best 
means of obtaining it. With a hundred millions or so 
added to the permanent annual burden of taxation the 
temptation to make false economies will be very great, 
and we do not doubt that it will rest largely with the 
working-class to prevent Chancellors of the Exchequer 
succumbing to it. In the meantime, what sort of pro- 
gramme of educational development is Mr. Henderson 
preparing ? 
* * * 

The Irish “ settlement ’’ becomes less and less satis- 
factory as its details are disclosed. To establish a Par- 
liament and an executive which are not even, it appears, 
for the time being to have control of the Dublin police 
seems almost a farcical proceeding; and it would be 
surprising if such a travesty of Home Rule did not 
produce the feeling of deep dissatisfaction which is 
reflected in the notes from our Irish correspondent 
which we print below. At the same time we in this 
country are bound to recognise the enormous advan- 
tages of getting any kind of settlement which both 
Mr. Redmond and Lord Lansdowne, however un- 
willingly, can be induced to support. The new Bill 
may not, in fact it certainly will not, solve the Irish 
problem ; but it will remove it once and for all from 
the sphere of bitter party controversy in this country. 
No one again will be able to make it an electioneering 
issue in English constituencies. Thereafter it will be 
possible to consider the extensive future revision which 
will be necessary in an atmosphere comparatively free 
from passion; and in the long run the very defects 
of the present temporary settlement may thus prove 
to be a blessing to Ireland. In the meantime an Irish 
Parliament—however limited its powers—will actually 
have come into existence, and no Irishman will be able 
to doubt that it has come to stay and to extend its 
authority. The decisive step will have been taken ; 
and whilst there will still be Irish malcontents, there 
will no longer be any Irish “ rebels.”” The path to 
more complete self-government will be one of orderly 
constitutional development ; preachers of revolution 
will find no audiences. 

* * 7 

Our Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ Mr. Asquith’s 
statement on Monday regarding the proposed Irish 
settlement makes it clear that no part of the scheme 
is yet in existence except the proposal to divide Ireland 
into two parts. Opposition among Nationalists will, 
however, be encouraged by certain passages in the 
statement which show that it is the intention of the 
Government to make a ‘number of important and 
subsidiary changes’ in the Home Rule Act, all of them 
tending to weaken the measure of Home Rule to be 
granted to the Nationalist part of Ireland. There will 
be a proviso, for instance, to the effect that the Appeal 
Court in Dublin shall consist of judges appointed by 
the Imperial Executive. In the Home Rule Act the 
Irish Parliament is empowered to appoint all judges. 





We must wait and see of how much further power the 
Parliament will be deprived when, in the Prime Minister's 
words, it is, on the introduction of the new Bill, made 
‘abundantly clear’ that the Defence of the Realm 
Act and other emergency legislation will overbear the 
authority of the Nationalists and their Executive. 
It is not as though there were no provisions relating to 
war already in the Act. Certain restrictions regarding 
the carrying of arms in Ireland were also foreshadowed. 
It will be a matter for the action of the Executive—no 
doubt, the Imperial Executive. But what is implied 
by ‘Ireland’ in this connection? If only that part 
of the country which comes into the new scheme, then 
there is certain to be friction between the Irish Parlia- 
ment and the Imperial Executive. 
* * * 

“In a very true sense, said the Prime Minister, the 
sill is a provisional measure. This declaration will be 
widely quoted by the supporters of the Georgian 
Compromise throughout Nationalist Ireland. But Mr. 
Asquith also stated that the six counties could, in the 
future, only be brought under Home Rule by a Special 
Act of Parliament, which cannot be passed without their 
free will and consent. Ulster, therefore, gains all it 
asked for under the Covenant—except the three counties, 
The Nationalist hope remains that Ulster may wish 
when the Imperial Conference is held—to come in under 
Home Rule. At present no British obstacle would be 
placed in the way, and in that sense the exclusion of 
six counties is provisional. But a possible, if not a 
probable, situation that might arise later on might find 
Ulster eager for, but a strong party in Great Britain 
oOppost d to, a united Ireland. It would be well now if 
the Redmondites, instead of attempting to deceive 
publie opinion on this subject of Ulster, were to concen- 
trate on obtaining the best terms possible for the rest 
of Ireland—where the settlement will really be pro- 
visional. It is worth noting that there are now three 
Ulster Home Rule Members in revolt against the ‘ settle- 
ment.’ Two of them refused to vote at the party 
meeting last week; the third is no less a person than 
Mr. T. W. Russell, who declares that the City of Derry, 
the Counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone should not be 
handed over to the ‘Orangemen’ without a vote of 
the people being taken.” 

* * 4 

There is a rumour that the vacant Directorship of the 
National Gallery may be given, as three eminent artists 
put it in a letter to the Times, “to a layman hitherto 
engaged in a profession having no connexion with the 
arts.” It is not suggested that the director need 
necessarily be a practising artist, but he must at least 
have “ the essential qualifications and proven esthetic 
authority.” We need not mention the name of the 
gentleman in question, but we are certainly not aware 
that up to the present he has displayed cither the 
technical qualifications or the critical power required ; 
and we trust that the authorities will refrain from this 
unjustifiable and unpopular appointment. It is not as 
if there were no competent and generally acceptable 
man available. To mention only one, there is Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, who, if he would consent to take the post, 
would be an ideal Director. 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


HE conclusion of the new Russo-Japanese 
Agreement should go a long way towards 
clearing up a situation which during the past 
year has often seemed difficult and even at times dan- 
gerous. The news has been universally welcomed in 
Petrograd and Tokyo; it should be at least as keenly 
welcomed in London, for it definitely puts an end to 
certain prospects regarding the future relations of Japan 
and Germany, which were never perhaps possibilities, 
but the discussion of which in the Press of both countries 
was wide and serious enough to cause apprehension and 
even in the long run to do actual harm. The new Agree- 
ment is the natural outcome of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which brought Japan into this war and made 
her for the time being an ally de facto of Russia, to the 
great advantage of both parties. Russia has received 
very valuable help in the matter of munitions. Japan 
has received contracts which have doubtless been reason- 
ably profitable. The fundamental interests of the two 
Powers in the Far East are not in conflict and will be far 
better served by co-operation than by competition. 
Their statesmen have realised this more and more clearly 
ever since the disastrous war of twelve years ago, and 
they have now formally recognised it in a document 
which is in effect a defensive Alliance. It would not be 
surprising if later on it were to develop into an Alliance 
of a fuller and closer kind. In the meantime it will do 
much to strengthen the foundations of Anglo-Japanese 
friendship by increasing the stability of the Far Eastern 
situation. British interests in that region of the world 
may be defined as a well-governed China with peace 
firmly secured on the basis of the status quo; and from 
that point of view the new Russo-Japanese Agreement 
may be regarded as the complement and the crown of 
the policy which was embodied in our own Treaty with 
Japan. 

News of the drawing together of Russia and Japan is 
likely to have caused as much disappointment in 
Germany as it has satisfaction here. The Germans have 
never abandoned hope of regaining their old foothold in 
Kiao-Chau as well as elsewhere in the Pacific. They 
plainly could not do so with Japan as an enemy, but 
they might with Japan as a friend. And why should not 
Japan and Germany be friends ? There has been plenty 
of material in the Japanese Press of the past eighteen 
months to encourage such ideas. Though the public in 
this country have not heard much about it there has 
been a very strong and widespread anti-British move- 
mené in Japan which, though it is most violent in what 
may be called the “‘ gutter Press,” is by no means con- 
fined to that quarter. There are certain bonds of 
sympathy between Germany and Japan which have not 
been fully appreciated in Great Britain. Japan in her 
adoption of western methods has taken far more from 
Germany than she has from us. She has sent more 
students to Ge‘many. Her political constitution is very 
closely akin to that of the German Empire. Her army 
is organised on the German model and her ancient 
military spirit is not dissimilar. She feels, moreover, as 
Mr. Yone Noguchi has pointed out, that she has much 
in common with a nation which is attempting to over- 





take what it has lost through being so late a starter in 
the race for world-power, and tends to regard Germany’s 
success therein as an object-lesson and an encouragement 
for herself. These feelings, which no doubt are charac- 
teristic only of a section—though an important section— 
of educated Japanese opinion, have been intensified by 
real or imagined Anglo-Japanese rivalry in China. Ger. 
many and Great Britain are both competitors with Japan 
for Chinese trade, but it happens that British trade 
interests, notably in the rich and populous Yang-tse 
Valley, are much more developed, and therefore a much 
more serious obstacle to Japanese commercial ambitions 
than any German trade interests in the Far East. Also 
there is the question of the British occupation of India 
in relation to the programme—largely meaningless but 
enjoying a certain popularity in Japan—of “ Asia for the 
Asiatics.”” A considerable section of Japanese opinion is 
always ready to take the part of any Indian revolu- 
tionaries. Finally, there is or has been in Japan a wide- 
spread belief that Germany is destined to win the present 
war and to become the predominant Power in the West. 
In short, many Japanese consider that in concluding an 
Alliance with Great Britain fourteen years ago (and 
renewing it three years later) their Government backed 
the wrong horse. 

All this has found expression in a growing public 
agitation in Japan for the denunciation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. The Treaty is represented as an 
entirely one-sided arrangement in which England has 
had everything and Japan nothing to gain. For England 
it is a weapon ; for Japan a yoke. In her dealings both 
with America and with China Japan is alleged to have 
been constantly hampered by the restraining and 
thwarting influence of Downing Street. It is suggested 
that we are hostile to Japanese friendship with China, 
and even that we have used the Alliance to prevent 
Japan coming to a thorough understanding with 
Russia. Allegations wider of the truth could hardly be 
imagined, but they have been quite commonly accepted 
in Tokyo. It is also argued that in case of a conflict with 
the one really dangerous enemy whom Japan has to fear 
—America—British help could not be relied upon. Even 
such pro-British writers as Mr. Yone Noguchi, whom we 
have already mentioned, have been affected by this 
propaganda, and if they are not actually converted to 
the idea of exchanging German for British friendship 
have at least begun, in Mr. Noguchi’s words, to ‘“‘ doubt 
the real value of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty—at any 
rate for Japan.” 

It is, of course, possible to overrate the importance of 
this propaganda—which may owe something, but, we 
imagine, not very much, to direct German inspiration. 
There is probably no autonomous community in the 
world where Press opinion counts for so little as in Japan. 
And, needless to say, the Japanese Government neither 
shares nor is affected by the expression of such short- 
sighted views. It has never wavered in its loyalty to the 
Allies in general or to Great Britain in particular. It 
understands where Japan’s real interests lie. On the 
material plane it recognises that Japan cannot afford to 
be on any but the most friendly terms with the Power 
which is predominant at sea; and that even though it 
may be true that it would be difficult to obtain Great 
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Britain’s active support in any actual conflict with the 
United States, yet Japan’s position would be hopeless 
indeed if she had both Great Britain and America 
against her. On a higher plane of reasoning, no doubt, 
it also recognises that the greatest of Japan’s interests, 
as the youngest member of the comity of civilised 
nations, is her good fame and especially her reputation 
for loyalty to her international engagements. Her 
hitherto unstained record in this respect is an asset 
which the Japanese Press may not fully appreciate, but 
which the Japanese Government knows how to value 
and tomaintain. It is not, however, as we have already 
said, merely an irresponsible section of the Japanese 
Press which takes these anti-British views ; they appear 
to find expression very widely outside those newspapers 
which are under direct Government influence. The 
leading Japanese monthly review, the Taiyo, recently 
published an article by a moderate and responsible 
writer which advocated (largely on the grounds we have 
referred to) the immediate abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, and which was very ably replied to in 
a subsequent number by Mr. Robertson Scott, well 
known in this country as ““ Home Counties,” who has 
been in Japan for the last twelve months. The fact that 
such an article could appear and call for such a reply has 
a significance which should not be overlooked. 
However much or little the Germans may have been 
directly responsible for this propaganda, they have cer- 
tainly not been unaware of it. Two or three months ago 
the German Press was greatly occupied with the supposed 
policy of Japan and was gloating over the alleged friction 
between that country and Great Britain in relation to 
China and the Dutch Indies. A good deal also was 
written about Japanese intentions of “‘ showing England 
the door” not only in China but even in India. The 
idea of a future German-Japanese Alliance was not very 
favourably received by Radical papers like the Frank- 
furter Zeitung ; but Count Reventlow and other Con- 
servative writers seized upon it eagerly as the only 
means by which Germany could recover her position in 
the Far East after the war. It would be the natural 
course, they argued, for Japan, in view of her evident 
conflict of interests with England and the United States, 
to seek a German Alliance. They recognised the likeli- 
hood of a Japanese understanding with Russia, but sug- 
gested that that understanding would be strengthened 
by a similar connection with Germany. For us, how- 
ever, this argument is not very convincing; for it 
overlooks both the real solidarity of the Entente and 
the real conflict of interests between Russia and Ger- 
many, which must be the controlling factor in Russian 
policy until Germany has abandoned her dreams of a 
hegemony stretching from Berlin to Bagdad. When she 
has done that, once and for all, a new situation more 
favourable to her in many directions may arise, but it 
will not be a situation which will assist her political 
expansion in the Far East. In the meantime, Japan’s 
new pledge of friendship with our Allies and ourselves 
removes at least one of the ostensible foundations of the 
Germanophil propaganda in Japan, and by uniting the 
Powers which are chiefly interested in the future of 
China makes it, to say the least, exceedingly unlikely 
that Far Eastern questions will ever again be allowed 


“ce 





to be complicated by the intervention of a Power which 
no longer has any foothold in the Pacific. In point 
of fact, however, in losing her Chinese possessions 
Germany has probably lost little exeept prestige. Her 
real interests as regards China, like our own, are 
summed up in the policy of “The Open Door ”— 
which is the policy of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement. 


THE GOVERNMENTS AND 
THEIR PEOPLES 


HEN the war is over, it will be found to 
have been not only between peoples and 
between Governments, but between forms of 


government. The form of government which is seen, or 
supposed, to have stood the war-strain best, will enjoy 
great prestige, not only in its own country but in all 
countries. The desire to imitate it may even produce 
an assimilation between the institutions of all the 
great States. At the beginning of the war numbers of 
Englishmen took it for granted that they would be assimi- 
lated in the direction of our own; in that sense they 
called it a “ war of democracy.” <A great many Germans 
were quite as confident that the new model would be 
German. In their view the war was above all to teach 
the world “ organisation,”’ the nickname applied to the 
Prussian governmental idea just as we apply “ demo- 
cracy’ to ours, though neither nickname is entirely 
deserved. 

The issue, as thus conceived, is complex, and we do 
not propose to discuss it here. Certainly it is not 
yet settled. It is true that in our own country a loud, 
if rather thoughtless, section of opinion asserts it to be 
settled against us. These people take it as proved 
that the Germans are supermen not only in their military 
affairs, where so much visible success has been gained, 
but in their politics and government, whose working has 
been much more questionable. In the United States a 
somewhat similar type of opinion gives equally enthu- 
siastic verdicts in favour of France. Little is to be 
heard anywhere in favour of the British system; and 
since Great Britain is the only country which wears 
its defects on its sleeve and allows its most widely cireu- 
lated newspapers to vilify it habitually, that can scarcely 
be thought surprising. Peace, when it returns, may 
bring some revulsion against war verdicts. The con- 
cealed defects in the records of German and French 
statesmanship may then leap to light and shame many 
people ; whereas in Britain much shaming will have 
been done already, and the chief thing left to disclose 
about controversy after controversy will be the secret 
justifications of the Government, often strong ones. 

Little is to be gained by anticipating this most 
momentous of post-war debates. The world has not 
the data to decide it now; and assuredly it cannot 
safely be decided by taking (as Mr. Hughes seemed to 
take, when he was here) the feats of German statesman- 
ship at its own valuation. The enemy, through their 
world-wide agencies of publicity, spread a daily account 
of their domestic harmony and efficiency, designed to 
mpress neutrals and depress the Allies. The severe 
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censorship in Germany deprives the legend of native 
refutations. But the available evidence is far from 
confirming it. For instance, in the treatment of the 
food problem (which is probably the best test of German 
domestic statesmanship) one can discern not merely a 
good deal of sheer bungling and mismanagement, but a 
pretty definite sacrifice of the interests of the nation 
to those of the country landowning class, on which 
the Prussian Monarchy rests and from which the heads 
of the army and the bureaucracy are drawn. 

What, at this hour of extreme trial, claims our very 
serious notice is the remarkable degree of cohesion 
and stability exhibited by all the belligerent States. 
On the political as on the economic side the structure of 
modern societies has proved a great deal less fragile 
than many of our pre-war theorists supposed. Just as 
events have falsified the prophecies that war would 
bring the fabric of our trade and industry tumbling 
about our ears, so they have shown the State, whether 
national or Imperial, to be anything but an unreal or 
obsolescent artifice. Men in millions have proved 
themselves willing to die in the cause of their Govern- 
ments ; barely a few thousands have seized the unique 
opportunity to rebel against them. There was a 
striking exhibition of this when the war began, and all 
the subject peoples rallied to the different Empires. 
In Russia (certainly neither the freest nor the best 
organised of States) the Finns, Poles, and Jews vied in 
an affirmation of loyalty; while the rallying of the 
non-Christian races throughout Russian Asia was really 
a vast and surprising testimonial to the moral ascendency 
of Russian rule there. We British had the same 
experience in Ireland, in South Africa, in India, and 
throughout our coloured dependencies. So had the 
French in their Colonial Empire. And so had the 
Central Empires among their subject peoples. Two 
brilliant campaigns of Serb victory in succession in 
1914 did not shake the loyalty of Austria’s Jugo-Slavs. 
Neither in Bosnia nor in Dalmatia, neither in Croatia 
nor in the Slovene country, was there ever any tangible 
revolt, though they were all seething with race griev- 
ances before the war began. Nor did the early Russian 
conquest of nearly all Galicia evoke any rising among 
the Czechs and Slovaks. How far all these loyalties 
showed that the States in question rested on their 
subjects’ consent, how far they merely testified to the 
prestige of their military force, was in the beginning 
perhaps more doubtful than it is now. The experience 
of nearly two years’ war almost compels us to acknow- 
ledge a large element of consent. 

For after all the exhaustion and vicissitudes of this 
terrible period, practically the only appreciable rebellions 
which have occurred anywhere are De Wet’s rising in 
South Africa and the Sinn Fein escapade in Dublin— 
both easily explicable, and only emphasizing the rule 
by their exception. Consider how Russia’s hetero- 
geneous populations held together through the humili- 
ating disasters of 1915. Look at the way in which 
Austria-Hungary’s “ramshackle Empire” has defied 
disruption, in face of losses of men and economic suffer- 
ings which are probably the severest in Europe. We 
have heard occasionally of semi-disloyalties, such as the 
over-prompt surrender of Slav regiments to Slav enemies ; 


but in the main, by employing its Slavs against Italy 
and its Germans, Magyars, and Roumans against 
Russia and Serbia, the Dual Monarchy has been able 
to make practically as much military use of its popula- 
tion as if it were homogeneous. And the cohesion which 
it still shows after all its defeats is really astonishing. 
But if the loyalty of the dependent elements in the 
different States is remarkable, the sustained unity and 
discipline of the dominant nations themselves—of the 
French in France, the Germans in Germany, the British 
in Britain—are scarcely less so. The immense votes of 
confidence just obtained by M. Briand’s Ministry after 
the secret sessions of the French Chamber and Senate 
are only the last vivid illustration of an almost universal 
tendency. Outside our own country it owes a good 
deal to the Government’s control of the Press. The 
absence of any such control in England probably 
accounts (together with our immunity from invasion) 
for most of our seemingly greater indiscipline, and 
makes close comparisons rather misleading. Of course 
it may be said that the non-control of our Press is not 
an accidental feature of our system, but reflects an 
inherent lack of foresight and courage in the kind of 
statesmen to which that system commits our affairs. 
There is some truth in this; to take a simple instance, 
it is hard to exaggerate the degree in which Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues have been hampered and weakened 
by not having on the outbreak of war prohibited the 
exhibition of news bills, as every other belligerent 
Government had the foresight to do. Nevertheless, if 
our system does not give an ideal Government (what 
system does ?), we have on the whole worked it with 
sufficient patriotism to obtain and retain the best Govern- 
ment available under it. If there have been some black 
episodes at Westminster, there have been others in Paris 
and Berlin; though we do not know of any instance 
in those capitals so disgraceful both to its promoters 
and the Government, or so detrimental to the national 
efficiency, as the elimination of Lord Haldane here. 
But to see these black episodes in their due proportion, 
one must compare the war-tried systems of to-day not 
merely with each other, but with those of history. If 
we place monarchy, as we see it to-day in Germany or 
Austria, beside monarchy as it was exemplified under the 
Tudors, under Philip II., or under Louis XIV. ; if again 
we set democracy, as it works now in Paris or London, 
alongside democracy as it worked in Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War or in Paris before Napoleon— in 
either case we shall find the new showing up well beside 
the old. The faults of each are indeed surprisingly 
persistent ; the parallelisms between new and old are 
many and striking. But on the whole the growth in 
coherence, in national purposiveness, in concentration of 
effort, in the subordination of favouritism to efficiency, 
and, generally, in honesty and loyalty and patriotism, 
has been very marked under whichever system we 
examine. It justifies us in concluding that a great 
political progress has really accompanied our progress in 
the material arts and in popular education; and also 
that the hold of the State, the political entity, over the 
individuals comprised in it, is to-day much stronger and 
more genuine than it used to be, not weaker or more 
artificial. It shows us plainly that the world as it has 
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developed and is developing is one in which the idea of 
liberty cannot flourish as an antithesis to that of the 
national and Imperial State, but must increasingly be 
reconciled with it and realised through it. 


THE KEY INDUSTRY 
A T the Paris Conference last month the Allies 


declared themselves agreed “to conserve for 

the Allied countries, before all others, their 
natural resources, during the whole period of commercial, 
industrial, agricultural and maritime reconstruction ” 
after the war. The greatest of the natural resources 
of this country is its coal, and if we are to conserve 
our coal for the use of our Allies it seems clear that 
we must first take steps to conserve it for ourselves. 
Hitherto our coalfields—the most precious of our material 
possessions—have been exploited by private capitalists 
without any kind of restriction or supervision. In 
future the industry must necessarily be subject to a 
very large measure of Government control. For this 
the war has already provided far-reaching precedents. 
When the South Wales coalowners were making 
certain objections to the Government proposals for 
restricting the exorbitant price of coal exported 
to France, they were roundly informed—so one 
of them has revealed—that if they did not at once 
do what the Board of Trade required, the Government 
would not hesitate to take over the collieries, and work 
them for the account of the State. Times have indeed 
changed since Lord Penrhyn, not so very long ago, 
was permitted to defy all his employees, public opinion, 
the Sead of Trade, and the Prime Minister, and main- 
tain his right to keep the Bethesda quarries closed— 
because they were his own property—until he could 
drive men by starvation to accept his terms. We see 
now that we cannot afford to recognise the same right 
of private property in the mineral resources on which 
the life of the nation depends as we do in Lord Rhondda’s 
coat and walking-stick. Four years ago Parliament 
enacted, with practical unanimity, a law preventing the 
coalowners from extracting a single ton of coal except 
on condition of allowing at least certain specified rates 
of remuneration to their employees. Last year they 
were forbidden by Act of Parliament to charge more 
for the coal so extracted than four shillings per ton in 
excess of the prices prevailing before the war. Now 
they are ordered to supply our French Allies under 
specified conditions, and warned that disobedience will 
involve the alternative of State administration. Mean- 
while the Government allows the export of coal only 
to such ports, by such ships, and under such conditions 
as it dictates, and permits or refuses the supply of the 
indispensable bunker coal, irrespective of the business 
interests of the coalowners, the export factors and the 
shippers, exactly as the national interests seem from 
day to day to require. 

The extraction and distribution of coal is, in fact, the 
real key industry of the United Kingdom, without which 
practically no part of our manufacturing or social life 
could continue. Without an uninterrupted supply of 
coal, every industry more highly organised than that 
of the seamstress would come promptly to a standstill. 
We see the need of securing, for all our great cities, an 
adequate and absolutely continuous supply of water. 
The stoppage, for a single month, of the + Me Bes of 
trains of coal trucks that nightly feed our factories, 
and our gas and electricity plants—not to mention 
our ten million domestic coal-cellars—would bring the 
nation as inevitably to a standstill as a stoppage of the 


urban water supplies. But actual stoppage of the 
delivery of coal is not required. Let the price of coal 
for industrial use but rise seriously, and all production 
is gravely handicapped. An advance of only three- 
pence per hundredweight on coal imposes on the com- 
munity as great a burden as an Income Tax of eighteen- 
pence in the pound. 

We depend for our coal on about 8,300 distinct pits 
or mines, scattered over a dozen disconnected coal- 
fields, organised in twenty-two separate districts, and 
belonging to about 1,500 owners, nearly all of them 
joint-stock companies. These coalowners, employing 
in 1918 over eleven hundred thousand mining operatives, 
produced 287 million tons, of which one-third was put 
on board ship, more than one-quarter was used in the 
metallurgical industries, or for railways, gas or elec- 
tricity, a little over one-fifth was absorbed for other 
industrial purposes, and one-ninth was taken for house- 
hold supplies. To raise this coal to the pitmouth cost, 
in wages and management expenses, about 125 millions 
sterling ; but what the consumers paid for it delivered 
to the export quay or the domestic cellar was, in the 
same year, nearly twice that huge sum. It has, of 
course, since greatly increased. The royalty owners 
took only 6 millions; the colliery shareholders 16} 
millions ; the railway and canal companies and steam- 
ship owners, for freight, about 25 millions. These 
figures are known with a close approximation to 
accuracy. They leave, for what is not accurately 
known, the cost of cartage and retailing, the enormous 
sum of sixty or eighty millions as the charge upon the 
coal supply of the merchants, factors, dealers and 
trolleymen for the service of retail distribution. We 
need not go into the allegations that the colliery owners 
of particular districts concert among themselves the 
price at which they will dispose of their produce; or 
even, as is related of one local association, the retail 
price which they will stipulate that the dealers shall 
charge to the public. Nor need we inquire how many 
of the 450 recognised coal merchants of London are but 
commercial aliases for half-a-dozen gigantic firms, 
whose representatives meet in “ No. 8 Room” of the 
London Coal Exchange to decide the “ public price ”’ 
of coal for the seven millions of inhabitants of the 
Metropolitan area. It is, at any rate, interesting to 
find that it has become customary for the collieries 
supplying the London market to insist that, over and 
above the agreed price per ton, the London coal merchant 
shall cede to the colliery owner sixpence out of every 
shilling advance in the price that the London Coal 
Exchange is able to extort from the consumer. What 
is at least as serious as any unnecessary loading of 

rofit on the cost of distribution is the needless expense 
involved in the competitive anarchy to which we have 
abandoned this essentially public service. The 1,500 
colliery companies open and work their 3,800 pits just 
as it seems to suit their several interests, without know- 
ledge of what each other is a without regard 
to the nation’s aggregate needs. LKach colliery disposes 
of its produce, and gets it away from the pithead, as 
best it can, without any co-ordination of working or 
transporting. Even the seven or eight hundred thousand 
railway trucks in which the coal travels are owned by 
no fewer than a thousand separate firms or companies, 
and cannot be used for any other service than that of 
the proprietor whose name or initials they bear. The 
thousands of merchants or dealers order coal just as they 
severally require it, and the greater part of the 189 million 
tons of coal used in this country travels in consignments 
of less than twenty tons each. Nowhere is there more 
than a few weeks’ stock of coal, and prices perpetually 
fluctuate with the oscillations of demand, often rising, 
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indeed, for no other reason than the setting in of colder 
weather, when the public expects to pay more for coal. 
Add to this the fact that the multiplicity of dealings 
and the changes of ownership involve needless re- 
handlings and re-weighings of the coal on its way from 
pithead to cellar, and that these re-handlings and re- 
weighings are, forthe most part, performed with the very 
minimum of mechanical appliances, and very largely 
by manual labour—so that each is said to cost, in wages 
and wastage, a couple of shillings per ton—and the size 
of our coal bill ceases to surprise us. 

The question to which the nation ought to give some 
attention is whether some cheaper and more certainly 
continuous method of supplying itself with coal could 
not be devised. The present system, or lack of system, 
did not “come down from the Mount.” If we had 
suddenly to use an entirely new product, of which 287 
million tons had to be dug up in several thousand places, 
scattered over forty out of the eighty-five counties of 
Great Britain, one-third of it to be shipped from our 
ports, and two-thirds of it to be distributed at frequent 
intervals to all our ten million households and factories, 
we should never dream of leaving so indispensable a 
service to}competitive anarchy. We should at once 
realise that}we could organise a continuous supply of 
the new product, accurately adapted to every local need, 
much more economically and much more certainly by 
taking about it the same kind of thought as we take 
about our postal service, than by any perennial “ hit or 
miss’ adjustment of “supply and demand” for the 
profit of the capitalist dealer. 

After the war it will not be a case of a new product, 
but of changed conditions. We shall no longer be able 
to afford to load every manufacturing industry with 
prices for coal unnecessarily enhanced by wasteful 
methods of production and distribution. We shall 
resent, as householders, being charged more for coal 
merely because winter is approaching. Would it not be 
possible for a Government Coal Department to take 
over the whole service of production and transport, 
and for the Municipal Authorities to distribute the 
household coal to all our cellars at a fixed and uniform 
price, not more liable to be raised than is the postage 
stamp ? 

This project of a national and municipal service of 
coal has been made the subject of study by the Fabian 
Research Department, the results of which appear in its 
recently published volume entitled How to Pay for the 
War. To buy out all the coalowners and all the recipi- 
ents of royalties at the full Stock Exchange prices of 
their properties would cost, it appears, little more than 
one year's retail price of our coal. The Government 
Coal Department, able to ensure absolute continuity of 
working, and developing each pit up to a common 
“margin of cultivation ’’—making a collective bargain 
with the railway, canal and steamship companies at the 
freights of 1913, or else taking over the whole transport 
service—could undertake to deliver regularly to every 
railway station, canal wharf or shipping port in the 
United Kingdom, the customary my requirements in 
the way of coal at the fixed price, uniform throughout 
the whole Kingdom, of fifteen shillings per ton. Upon 
the elected Local Authority for each area would be 
placed the duty of retailing and delivering to cellar— 
perhaps utilising the 40,000 motor lorries that the War 
Office will have oue day to dispose of—the coal thus 
supplied to the station, wharf or quay within its own 
district, at a fixed allowance of two shillings per ton 
for retailing, and (if delivery to cellar is required) three 
shillings per ton for cartage. At such a price for house- 
hold coal, the Government Coal Department could, it is 
said, level up the coal-miners’ wages to the highest local 





rate, stop all the nibblings and evasions of the Wage 
Awards that now take place, start a much-needed 
Miners’ Housing Fund, guarantee a continuous supply 
for export and all industrial uses at pre-war prices, 
secure absolute continuity of pit-working and an un- 
interrupted delivery by having always a year’s supply 
in local storage, pay interest and sinking fund on the 
entire cost of expropriation, provide more than is at 
present expended in sinking new pits, and yet yield a net 
balance of several millions to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. These are bold figurings, which deserve to 
be closely scanned. But the Fabian idea of a National 
Price for household coal—as universal and as invariable 
as the penny postage stamp—is very attractive, 
especially if, as is declared, we can all be guaranteed 
coal at a shilling a hundredweight. We are not sure 
that, when Peace comes, and we begin once more to 
take an interest in home politics, such an election cry 
would not sweep the country. 


THE WAR-BOOM TOWN IN 


AMERICA 


r “SHE general features of the temporary war 
prosperity in the United States are not very 
different from those on this side, but there 

are certain effects which perhaps are easier to estimate 
and describe than are the more subtle economic changes 
of life in a belligerent country. You may, for example, 
see cities of conservative habit develop beyond recog- 
nition, or entirely new “ boom towns ”’ created by the 
war industries in an astonishingly short time. The 
first process is, perhaps, most noticeable in the Con- 
necticut Valley, the second in regions further south. 

Connecticut is a State of smallish towns, several of 
which have been transformed since the beginning of 
the war. There is New London for one; and New 
Haven (where is Yale University) the original centre 
of the Remington Arms Company. There is Waterbury, 
known the world over as the watch town. It had an 
older and larger industry, brassmaking, which has now 
given place to the manufacture of munitions, so exten- 
sively that the resources of all the factories, old and 
new, are strained to the utmost. And, still more 
significant than these, there is Bridgeport, the com- 
mercial capital of the State, which has undergone an 
expansion probably as remarkable as anything of the 
kind in the world. 

Until last year Bridgeport was a comfortable manu- 
facturing town of about 115,000 people. It was a fair 
example of the secondary commercial centre in America, 
taking pride in its solid prosperity, its moderate rate 
of advance, its leafy suburban neighbourhoods and 
family homes. Its peace-time industries were various— 
among them brass and corsets and Singer sewing- 
machines. The boom struck Bridgeport early in 1915. 
War orders and a stream of European money flowed in. 
Existing factories were rapidly adapted, and new ones 
were run up. One great concern began to turn out 
heavy motor wagons ; another was making submarines. 
The population grew by some 50,000 in less than twelve 
months. Men, especially young men, flocked from 
all the places round into Bridgeport as a city of un- 
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limited opportunity. In the course of a few months a 
typical New England town became one of the busiest 
hives of war industry in America. The greatest single 
factor in this development has been the Remington 
Arms Company, which during the summer of last year 
laid the foundations of an immense factory on the 
edge of the town. In October it had accommodation 
for 2,000 workpeople; by the beginning of this year 
about 15,000 were employed in the range of a dozen 
or so huge uniform blocks. About half the workers, 
maybe, are American born; the other half come from 
the polyglot community of new Americans, fed, until 
the outbreak of war, by the unceasing immigrant 
stream. 

The first assumption of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany appears to have been that, since it was conferring 
upon Bridgeport the benefit of a fresh industry, bringing 
work and wealth to the town, the responsibility for 
housing and ordering the new population rested alto- 
gether with the city authorities. The consequences 
are not difficult to imagine. The problem of house-room 
became unmanageable. Rents of houses and rooms 
leapt up. Land values were inflated. The owners 
and agents of real estate gathered a glorious harvest. 
It was estimated that at the end of 1914 the number 
of empty houses in Bridgeport and its suburbs was 
not far short of 2,000. A few months later there was 
not a house of any kind vacant nor a foom to be obtained. 
Speculative builders, fearing a sudden ending to the 
prosperity, were reluctant to risk capital in house- 
building on a large scale, and accordingly the Remington 
Company was forced into action. In addition to other 
housing schemes, it set about building dormitories for 
about 4,000 women workers. It has not yet, however, 
addressed itself to the provision of schools and recre- 
ative centres. These latter, especially, are a very 
urgent necessity for a community of young men 
and women, removed from their normal surroundings 
and with plenty of money to spend, so that they over- 
flow all the existing places of entertainment. The 
economic conditions, especially the sharp competition for 
workmen between the firms and the abundance of 
money, made a soil favourable to labour disputes. 
The record of Bridgeport in this regard is quite extra- 
ordinary. During a period of two and a-half months 
last summer fifty-five strikes occurred. They resulted 
in notable gains to the workers, who were able to secure 
improved rates of wages and a standard working day. 
Bridgeport is now an eight-hours town. 

War boom growth, however, is not invariably accom- 
panied by such forms of congestion and social disorder 
as are seen in these Connecticut towns. We are in a 
different world when we turn to the villages and camps 
provided for their employees by the duPont de Nemours 
Company, the largest manufacturers of gunpowder 
and more modern explosives in the United States. The 
duPonts belong to the new order of benevolently 
autocratic employers, and their villages, run up under 
the pressure of war time with surprising speed, are 
regulated with, if possible, even more than the precision 
of Bournville and Port Sunlight, coupled with a far 
harsher system of police, as befits the special and ex- 
treme perils of industrial colonies created in rougher 





conditions and devoted to products more dangerous 
than cocoa and soap. At Carney’s Point on the Jersey 
side of the Delaware River, the duPonts had at the 
beginning of 1915 a powder works employing 500 or 600 
men. By the beginning of this year the army of 
workers had grown to 14,000, about half of whom are 
housed in the new villages and camps established by 
the company at Penn’s Grove. For reasons obvious 
enough in connection with explosives, the manufacture 
is carried on in small-scale buildings widely scattered 
over the estate. The camps are composed for the most 
part of rough frame one-storey buildings with barbed 
wire fences around the enclosures. The villages con- 
sist of hundreds of cottages or bungalows of a regular 
pattern, planted with chessboard exactness. A six- 
roomed house of this kind is rented at six dollars (25s.) 
a month, a very moderate figure. The duPonts, like 
all employers of their kind, look closely after the morals 
and recreation of their people. It is said that the 
rapid expansion of the works tempted hosts of casuals 
and other unemployed to Penn’s Grove from the sur- 
rounding region; but when the more adventurous of 
these discovered that good wages went along with the 
strictest rule, and that the single licence which had 
existed in the original village before the war had been 
taken away, they tended to drift out and make room 
for more suitable model villagers. 

A vivid contrast, if we may judge by recent accounts, 
is presented by an unregenerate town named Hopewell, 
in Virginia. In immediate proximity to Hopewell, 
is another group of duPont villages, harbouring a large 
part of the 17,000 employed in a celebrated gun-cotton 
factory. In this community, as at Penn’s Grove, 
everything goes according to the exactest rule. The 
villages and streets are lettered, the houses and porches 
cut to scale and to pattern. A recent visitor, Miss 
Mabel Kittredge, a well-known New York social worker, 
lately wrote in the New Republic a description of the 
place : 

Medical attendance is free to the workmen and to their families. 
Inspection and sanitary control have reached the high-water 
mark. Every tiny stream is drained, every puddle oiled, and 
malaria eliminated. Typhoid vaccine is administered freely, 
milk and water are tested again and again. There are two 
schools, built by the company on company land, and every 
child is known to the sanitary officer. 


There is a safety department working at all hours, and 
a hospital with twelve doctors treating 500 patients a 
day. The great machine works without a hitch, with 
the aid of a corps of 475 policemen provided by the 
Company; and the women at the doors of the trim 
little houses will tell you that the duPonts are real 
people who know how to treat their men. Hopewell, 
hard by, is a raw and hideous town leaping up and 
forward under the stimulus of ‘war industry, repeating 
all the crudity and horror of the earlier mining camps 
Last December a fire caught hold of the place, and 
almost made an end of it; and we are assured that the 
fire burnt out a few of its worst evils. There was only 
the most primitive sort of government; shooting 
appears to have been almost as common as speech, and 
every sort of vileness ran riot. The town reeks of 
prosperity. The people, we are told, think and talk of 
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nothing else. There is the most reckless expenditure 
on all hands. But it would appear that the worst is 
over, and that a civic order and conscience are evolving. 
Hopewell is a community in the making, for all its 
staggering unlikeness to the model settlements of the 
duPonts. Miss Kittredge, in putting the contrast, 
suggests that the advantage may, after all, be finally 
on the side of the disorderly industrial inferno, the 
portals of which should not be inscribed with the 
Dantean motto. Its citizens are, at any rate, shaping 
their own destiny. But: 


Suppose discord breaks out in Village A or Village B ; suppose 
there should be a strike ; all those prosperous families could be 
turned out on the hillside, the schools closed, the very streets 
barred, for all belongs to the company, and there are well-trained 
police to guard the properties. 


The risks, indeed, are not all associated with the peril 
of returning peace; but for the present hour, it must 
be admitted, Penn’s Grove and Village A have their 
good points. 

S. K. R. 


ON DOING NOTHING 


OMETIMES one looks forward to a holiday as a 
period ‘of entire laziness. One longs to do 
nothing—to lie in the sun on the edge of sleep— 

to be no more awake than is necessary to enable one to 
enjoy the consciousness of one’s nine-tenths slumber. 
So one builds oneself a castle of indolence high above 
the shrill echoes of the working world. One is glad 
above all to escape from the moving uproar of machinery 
which is the music of the modern city. One desires to 
get away from that rasping, lumbering activity of 
trousered mortals, which is so unlike the careless activity 
of the angels, so far as authorities instruct us on the 
matter. Eye, nose and ear are, all of them, violated a 
thousand times a day in the streets of the moneymakers. 
No flower blooms from the walls of the Bank of England ; 
wild roses do not grow in the Strand; larks do not 
challenge the sky from the asphalt of Trafalgar Square. 
Instead, one has the sound of wheels and hooters, the 
smell of petrol and bars and tea-shops and dog-shops 
and chemists and human beings, the contact with men 
and women who are less real to one than figures in a 
dream, the spectacle of a multitude of hats and trousers 
and skirts, of shop-fronts with ever so commonplace 
letters over the window, of traffic discoloured and 
confused, of policemen, of old men selling the West- 
minster Gazette, of hearse and prison-van, of waste-paper 
and dust-cart, of posters of revues that are meant to be 
studies in temptation, of creatures-that-once-were-men 
selling matches and bootlaces, of cats crossing the road, 
of milkmen that make a noise like some obscure fowl. 
It is the most infernal medley the world has ever seen. 
It is quite unlike the medley of a fair, which is a holiday 
from the month’s quietness and which is after all for the 
most part idleness and a game. A fair is the concentra- 
tion of a countryside, a gathering of the farms. It is as 
full of animals as a menagerie, and the men and women 
at it are as interesting as the animals. Some people find 
in the day-long conflict of town streets an even greater 
fascination. They see in the town a permanent fair, 
with juggler and clown and ballad-singer no longer in 
the market-place but in the music-hall, with shops taking 
the place of booths, and with a thousand concerns 
scarred and printed on the faces of those who pass by 
such as the countryman never knows. Even so, the 





fascination of town is a fascination that exhausts. And 
the burden of money-making is on too many shoulders, 
the noise of money-making in too many ears. There is 
no leisure in this quest. It is all a songless procession of 
men and women who have forgotten the earth and have 
not yet found civilisation. 

One feels at times that one must escape from this 
procession at all costs and fly back into the country. 
One feels (to change the image) that the harrows of the 
day’s work have broken one sufficiently, and one 
would gladly lie fallow. And yet, when it comes to 
the point, there is not one man in a thousand who can 
acquire the perfect habit of idleness. Some men are 
so bound to the interests of townsmen that the holiday 
they prefer is a visit to strange cities. They hasten 
through art galleries and museums and churches and 
historic buildings between meal and meal. They follow 
the beaten track with enthusiasm, not for anything 
that it leads them to, but simply because it is the 
beaten track. They reckon up the spoils of the day 
by number and not for their beauty. Their greatest 
delight is to be a part of the crowd, to share its excite- 
ment, its movement, its flow of life. There are, we do 
not deny, persons who make holiday in cities, not as 
particles of a crowd, but as individuals. But these 
are exceptions, and as a rule are persons of some leisure 
who are not too closely penned in streets during the 
working months of the year. Even among those who 
choose the sea for a holiday there are few who are 
content with mere indolence. Indolence to most of 
them means another hour in bed in the morning, and 
no man giving them orders during the day. If they 
were asked to be idler than that, they would yawn their 
heads off before the evening of the first day. There 
must be a theatre, where they can book seats for Dare- 
devil Dorothy. They would be unhappy without moving 
pictures, and a pier with a band playing, and winter 
gardens, and tea-shops, and a dancing-hall. They eat a 
five-course dinner while the sun is setting, and while 
twilight is changing the colours of the world they play 
auction-bridge in the hotel drawing-room. With them, 
too, a holiday consists principally in exchanging one 
crowd for another—in mixing with a crowd that is 
spending money instead of with a crowd that is earning 
it. We do not pretend to be untouched ourselves by 
this love of crowds, especially of crowds that are spending 
money and are therefore living not as they have to 
live but as they desire to live. But we would not choose 
their company for a retreat into idleness. 

As a matter of fact, true idleness is scarcely possible 
for a rational being. One may try to achieve it by 
lying in bed all day, but even if one lies in bed till dinner- 
time one will be busying oneself about the sights of 
the streets at midnight, and exhibiting strange energy 
in cafés and at coffee-stalls. Stevenson preached idle- 
ness to a less driven world than ours, but he himself 
was not idle. On the contrary, with his reading-book 
in one pocket and his note-book in another, he now seems 
to us a character almost worthy of the pen of Samuel 
Smiles. The perfect idler would never be at the pains 
to write his apology. The Stevensons and the Thoreaus 
are merely humbugs when they pretend to be more 
indolent than shopkeepers. Even the laziest of us 
cannot go on a holiday without waking into some kind 
of activity a hundred times a day. We lie, sheltered 
from the wind, on a slope of heather above the sea, 
oblivious of the world and the world’s war. A little 
boat appears below us with two men in it hauling in a 
brown net over the stern. We cannot oy bestirring 
ourselves. We cannot help watching for the bulge m 
the net and the silver shape where a fish is entangled. 
We count every leap in the net as it is gathered into the 
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boat. Wetake part in the energy of the fisherman. We 
notice that one of them is wearing boots that are large 
and bright. We look again and see he is a village 
policeman. The men land at a boatslip and haul their 
net on to the stone. They untie a thousand knots with 
infinite patience, and after each untying throw a fish 
to flap its tail on the ground. Then the policeman 
carefully takes hold of a long, lean, white-bellied dog- 
fish, and without mercy dashes its head against a 
rock and flings it back dead into the sea. A few knots 
later, he takes out a sea-urchin like a little pink hedge- 
hog and holds it up high for us to look at. Our indolence 
has been broken in upon. We cannot be indifferent to 
such happenings. Next, we hear a chirrup like a 
cricket’s a few yards behind us. We look round and 
see it is a bird fluttering from stone to stone. We 
wonder what bird it is—whether it is a stonechat ? 
A long, bright green insect, a sort of beetle, with gold 
spots on its wings, flies among the grass-blades near us, 
and again arouses our inquisitiveness. We have not 
even the satisfaction of being able to give a name, 
though it be a wrong name, to him—surely one of the 
supreme happinesses of life. We call him vaguely 
a green beetle, but we know that he will haunt us 
all our days until we are able to pin a more definite 
noun to him. Another beetle passes along a footpath 
in the grass, mirroring green and blue in his ugly body. 
Everywhere the day is thronged with events. One 
cannot move a step without coming upon some peeping 
orchis, blue as a violet and tinier, or upon other larger 
orchises with blossoms curiously marked so that they 
seem to be standing about in cotton print frocks. And 
if one looks from one flower to another one finds always 
a little——an excitingly littl-change in the pattern. 
Heather has begun to bloom, and heath-bells ring on all 
sides as one walks, and the bog-myrtle is fragrant as 
one’s foot presses on it. Scabious blue as the sea edges 
the cliff; the lesser celandine and shepherd’s purses 
sprinkle the world with gold; and yellow irises dance 
in the wind like Wordsworth’s daffodils. Everywhere 
the bog-cotton rises with its three white plumes, some- 
times nodding like the plumes in a warrior’s helmet, 
sometimes waving like the pennons of a lance. It 
seems in the wind like some fairy host advancing with 
banners streaming. If one opens one’s eyes at all, 
there is no escape from the miracle of the flowers. 

And one is continually compelled to open one’s eyes. 
No man on hearing a lark singing between two hills 
can help looking up to see where it flutters and dances 
on its wings. One gazes at it as the heart of all music, 
the expression of the world’s happiness. Everywhere 
in field and farm one sees animals doomed to die violent 
deaths—the servile brood of hens, sheep that move 
like a gang of slaves, geese with their necks stretched 
in a pretence of valour, black cattle that graze on the 
distant mountainside looking like little wooden figures 
out of a Noah’s Ark, young turkeys with humped backs 
and plaintive cries, pigs that are jests in the flesh from 
their grunting snouts to their curled tails, calves that 
never smile even when they frisk like dervishes. But 
over them all dances the lark in the air, an optimist, a 
reconciler. And the world is well worth a song. Down 
the side of the mountain the sunlight flows like running 
water, chased by a shadow. Below lies the sea, variable 
in colours as a pigeon’s neck—repeating the crowded 
sky. Everywhere are hills—blue hills in the distance, 
purple hills after rain, scarred and shining green hills 
near at hand, rosy hills in the last light of the sun, 
brown hills in the twilight. Down from the sides of 
them at night red foxes scatter—poultry fanciers. On 
the lonely beach a lonely seagull stands. The village 
of white cottages on the shoulder of the cliff huddles 





in the gathering darkness like a flock of sleepy birds. 
There will be no real darkness to-night, for a half-moon 
has climbed above the hill, making the white house at 
the bottom of the sloping field glimmer like a spirit. 
Under its benediction one goes upstairs to sleep. One 
is ready to sleep, for one has had an exceedingly busy 
day doing nothing. 


SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC 


GOOD deal has been said lately about our 
national “ neglect of science.”” The complaint 
is amply justified. It is not that no scientific 

work is done in this country; on the contrary, in the 
matter of original unapplied scientific research we can 

robably even to-day hold our own with any country 
in the world. It is rather in the application of science 
to industry and to public administration that we have 
hitherto fallen short. If we except the Board of Agri- 
culture, which of late years has begun in a timid way 
to recognise that “‘ science’ may be of some assistance 
in the problems it has to deal with, and the Admiralty, 
which, as the most efficient bureaucratic institution in 
the British Empire, has rarely failed to make the 
utmost use of any branch of science which could serve 
the purposes of sea power, our Government Depart- 
ments have remained to all appearances unaware even 
of the existence of that vast and ever-growing body of 
organised knowledge that modern science has given us. 
The permanent officials of our public Departments are, 
of course, for the most part men whose own education 
has been predominantly classical and literary, and 
whose knowledge of science—which is nil—tends to be 
the measure of their respect for its uses; and in this 
attitude, unfortunately, they enjoy the full moral sup- 
port of Parliament which has always regarded any 
proposal for expenditure in connection with the develop- 
ment or application of science as an admirable oppor- 
tunity tor insisting on the advantages of public economy. 

For this state of affairs, however, the politicians and 
the officials are not exclusively to blame. The former, 
at all events, profess only to be representatives, and 
there is not the least doubt that in their habitual neglect 
of science they have most faithfully represented the 
attitude of the bulk of their constituents. The root 
of the evil lies in the prevalent lack of knowledge of— 
and therefore lack of interest in—science, amongst the 
general educated public; and for this men of science 
themselves must bear at least some share of the responsi- 
bility. For it is only partly due to defects of education. 
Many men acquire a little scientific knowledge at 
school or the university, but thereafter are allowed to 
forget it as easily as they forget their Greek. They 
may wish to extend their knowledge and to keep them- 
selves in touch with scientific progress, but they lack 
the opportunity. Current scientific literature is mostly 
very expensive and highly technical, and no man who 
is not “ in the trade’ can be expected to read it. The 
technicality is, of course, largely inevitable as far as 
the current records contained in scientific periodicals and 
the proceedings of scientific societies are concerned. 
Science in its many branches has now become so highly 
specialised that even scientific workers themselves 
cannot hope to keep abreast of the technique of branches 
widely removed from their own; and consequently 
stand, almost as much as the general public, in need of 
a more systematic and comprehensive translation of 
results into comparatively non-technical terms. 

This is where one perceives a lack of organisation for 
which scientific men as a body must be held largely 
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responsible. They cannot expect to get the lay public 
to take much interest in their work unless they take 
the trouble to present it, or to get it presented, in an 
attractive and intelligible shape. As things stand it 
is only an occasional discovery or invention, which is 
simple and sensational enough for journalists themselves 
to seize and write about, that ever reaches the general 
reading public; and even these isolated fragments of 
science are often so inaccurately set forth as hardly to 
be described as science at all. Men of science must 
realise that unless they take in hand for themselves this 
work of educating and interesting the intelligentsia it 
will not be done. If they reply that they are men of 
science and not men of letters the answer is that they 
must become men of letters or else continue to suffer the 
neglect of which they complain. It is not more “ popu- 
lar” science that is wanted; it is the presentation of 
scientific results more competently and more con- 
tinuously in terms which the intelligent but unspecialised 
reader can understand. It is a question of developing 
a new class of scientific literature—books and articles— 
which shall strike the happy mean between the scien- 
tific snippets of the halfpenny evening newspaper and 
the bewildering technicality of communications to the 
Royal Society. 

It may be objected that in practice popular science 
of the snippet variety is the only kind of science which 
the public can be induced to read, and that at best 
there is very little of modern science that can be made 
intelligible to anyone who has not taken a science 
tripos. But that view we think underestimates both 
the intelligence of an important section of the reading 
public and the possibilities of lucid exposition which 
are offered by even the most abstruse scientific theories. 
Admittedly there are some branches of science, especi- 
ally where the higher mathematics are involved, which 
the ablest of expositors would find it impossible to deal 
with in non-technical terms ; but the range of subjects 
which can be so dealt by those who really understand 
the art of exposition, as Tyndall, for example, and 
Kingdon Clifford did, is much greater than is often 
supposed. A recently published book on Chemistry* 
provides an excellent illustration. The author, Professor 
Findlay, has in a peculiar degree the faculty of presenting 
scientific knowledge in a form in which the unscientific 
can understand it whilst the scientifie will yet find it 
worth reading. He gives his readers not merely a 
large collection of interesting facts, but an adequate 
conspectus of modern chemistry as a whole, into which 
the facts fit in their proper places. He contrives to be 
systematic without ever ceasing to be extremely read- 
able. There are, perhaps, a few pages in his book— 
those, for example, which deal with “ colloidal sus- 
pensions ”—which may puzzle to some extent even 
the most intelligent unscientific reader, but they are 
very few. On the other hand he deals very simply 
and successfully with a number of subjects which one 
might have supposed could never be explained to a 
reader who had no previous knowledge of physical 
chemistry. The chapter on “molecular structure” 
is a remarkable example of this. Anyone who reads 
it carefully will not indeed know all that there is to be 
known about the grouping of atoms in compound 
substances, but he will know quite enough to be able 
to grasp the elements of the enormously interesting 
subject of asymmetric compounds and to recognise the 
importance of recent work in connection with the 
possibility of the artificial production of living organic 
forms. And this is only one of many examples which 








* Chemistry in the Service of Man, By Alexander Findlay, M.A., 
D.Se., ete., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Wales. 
Longmans. 
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might be cited of Professor Findlay’s success in making 
difficult paths plain. 

We do not, of course, suggest that it should be the 
business of all scientific teachers and investigators to 
present their own results in non-technical form. The 
point is that it should be somebody’s business to do so; 
and that somebody must be an individual of consider- 
able scientific attaimments. It is not every man who 
possesses or can develop the expository gift ; but those 
who have it ought to be systematically encouraged to 
use it. Why should not science have at least as much 
attention given to it in the general Press as do art and 
literature and music? A good deal of the artistic 
criticism that appears in newspapers is above the heads 
of many newspaper readers, but that does not prevent 
a place being found for it ; and we believe that a place 
would be found even more readily for scientific criticism 
and exposition if only it were obtainable. There would 
be no difficulty in finding a public for it; the supply 
would create the demand. But the supply must be 
organised. Newspaper editors are chronically pestered 
with articles on art and literature; hardly ever with 
articles on science. The only organised publicity 
which science gets at present in this country is the 
publicity which is customarily given to the annual 
summer meeting of the British Association. For the 
rest of the year science as such is almost completely 
ignored in the Press. We should like to see the British 
Association establish a permanent Publicity Bureau, 
the business of which would be to organise or create a 
supply of really competent scientific writers who would 
produce a constant stream of books and articles on 
science, suitable for general consumption, and who 
would make a point of seeking to invade the columns 
of all the best general newspapers and _ periodicals. 
How rarely does one see a scientific article of any kind in 
any of the monthly reviews! Science will always for 
the journalist be a “ specialist’ subject and will neces- 
sarily have its special Press, but that is no reason why 
it should not get a much greater share than it has at 
present of the space of the ordinary Press. By no 
other means is it possible for science to come into its 
own with the general public, or to obtain the public and 
governmental and, we may add, educational recognition 
which is its due in the modern State. But it is the 
men of science who must take the first step. They 
complain that the lay public does not appreciate their 
work, but they hardly ever take the trouble to tell the 
lay public about it. 

Cc. D. 


Correspondence 


CONTROLLED FIRMS AND THE 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I am duly grateful for the insertion of my letter and the 
courtesy of your comment on it, but at the risk of being wearisome 
I must repeat that the cases I cited are not irrelevant, as they are 
the other side of the bargain. 

In limiting controlled firms to one-fifth on pre-war rates, as 
compared to unlimited profits (subject to deduction of 50 per 
cent.) of uncontrolled firms, the other side of the bargain was the 
retention of that one-fifth if made. This bargain was implied in 
the Munitions Act to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a 
member of the Cabinet was a consenting party, and was speci- 
fically confirmed by the Ministry of Munitions to the individual 
firms when taken over. This bargain is now a torn-up scrap ol 
paper. 

The bargains for amortisation are less specific, and pleased as 
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I am to note that in your opinion they are not to be repudiated, 
there is no security that they will not meet with the same fate. 
“ Facilis descensus Averno.’’—Yours , etc., 

Max Muspratrt. 

The United Alkali Company, Limited, 

30, James Street, Liverpool. 
July 11th. 

[We cannot see that there is any question of a “ bargain ” 
involved. The arrangement for the limitation of the profits of 
controlled firms was part of a bargain of the Ministry of Munitions 
with the Trade Unions; the firms themselves were not parties 
to it at all. As far as they are concerned the limitation of profits 
is no more a bargain than the income-tax or the super-tax is a 
“ bargain ” of the State with the taxpayer; and Mr. McKenna 
is no more bound by it than he is bound not to increase the super- 
tax next year. Arrangements made with the Ministry of Muni- 
tions as regards amortisation stand on an utterly different basis ; 
there there is a definite bargain, the firms concerned having given 
a voluntary quid pro quo—i.e., having spent money on new 
machinery on the understanding that it might be written off out 
of profits at a certain rate. Such bargains Mr. McKenna is 
morally bound to respect, even when they may appear to have 
been much too generous ; and he has undertaken to do so. 

Whether controlled firms making very large profits are being 
made to pay too heavily (as compared with uncontrolled firms) 
for the advantages of being supplied with what is practically 
compulsory labour is a question on which there may easily be 
differences of opinion ; but if any legitimate grievance exists it 
will certainly not be remedied by a proposal which would relieve 
a number of controlled firms of the obligation to pay any taxation 
at all on their excess profits and thus put them actually in a 
better position than that of the uncontrolled. The decision of 
the House of Commons seems to be supported by every con- 
sideration of equity and common-sense.—Eb. N.S.] 


IMPERIAL PROTECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the article “Loading the Dice” in this 
week’s New STATESMAN refers to the export duties on tin and 
tin ore in the Malay States. The following extract from Bulletin 
599 (1914) of the United States Geological Survey may interest 
him and some of your readers. 

“A few years ago a smelter was established at Bayonne, N.J., 
in which to smelt Malayan tin ores, but when the fact became 
known the English Government placed a high export duty on 
Malayan tin ores not going to some part of the British Empire.” 

This does not wholly’coincide with the account given by the 
writer of the article, but it may supply an explanation of the 
imposition of the duty.—Yours, etc., 

THomas HENDERSON. 

15, Winston Avenue, Broomhill, Glasgow, 

July 5th. 


THE CASE AGAINST CHESTERTON 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Though I missed, by an unavoidable accident, the last 
two issues of your paper, I hope you will allow me to reply once 
more to Mr. Bernard Shaw, especially as the reply can now, by 
comparison, be very simple and short. 

Iam only too pleased that we are back at the point at which we 
started ; since Mr. Shaw is prepared to see the point. I think it 
of so much practical importance that I will not dwell on many 
other things that I could say. I could point out, for instance, 
that when he repeats my definition of the Servile State and adds 
“ But this is what we have already,” he makes a slip. It is very 
arguable that what we have already is something much worse, 
But the definition contains the important phrase “ by law,” 
which is the stamp of literal slavery as distinct from capitalism 
tending towards it. I could speculate on what Mr. Shaw can 
possibly mean by saying that I am gradually righting myself. 
If I am right at all in holding any of the views here eypressed, I 
have been right for many years. I could point out the absurdity 
of calling peasant ownership, the stability of which he is obliged to 
admit, “a poor form of marginal production.” Does he think the 
French War Loan, or the indemnity of 1871, could be raised on 
poor marginal production? The wealth of France has always 





been largely a thing of peasant proprietorship; and the pro- 
prietorship has been stiffened, not loosened, by the French 
Revolution and every step in French historic reform. But all 
this, as I say, I will willingly subordinate to the one practical and 
even personal question which I asked at the very beginning, and 
which I ask again. 

The important point mentioned by Mr. Shaw in his last letter, 
and by me in my first, is in his two sentences which run as follows ; 
“It is accordingly quite true that the Fabian Society and Mr, 
Sidney Webb are engaged in the construction of a machinery 
which can be used to fortify the Servile State if the Servilists can 
collar it and are intelligent enough to understand its handling. 
But it is equally true that the scientific Servilists are engaged in 
the construction of a machinery which can be used to abolish 
servility if the serfs can and will collar it.” Very well. Now 
can Mr. Shaw give me any indication anywhere that Mr. Sidney 
Webb, or the Fabian Society in so far as he represents it, is not 
constructing with the Servile object, and is constructing with 
the Anti-Servile object ? Can he tell me one thing they are doing 
which a Servilist might not do as much as a Socialist ? Let it be 
supposed, if you will, that we are weak and of little faith. Let 
it be imagined that the reckless republican idealism that flames 
from Mr. Webb has left us cold ; that we underrate his ardour for 
abstract equity and equality ; that our morbid fancy imagines 
him capable of settling down in a comfortable and humane Servile 
State. Still, if anyone sets out to answer us, this is the doubt 
he has to answer. And the only possible way of answering it, on 
Mr. Shaw’s own showing, is to find some point where the Socialist 
and Servile plans diverge, and to show that Webbism at that 
point diverges from Servilism. Where is there such a point ? 
Where has any Fabian helped any serf to collar any part of this 
new machinery, admittedly so double-edged a tool? As for the 
Servilists, they have no need to collar it; they are simply the 
Capitalists, and have collared it long ago. Therefore any Socialist 
increase in the powers of the State means in itself only an increase 
in the power of the Capitalists, who hold the State—and the 
statesmen. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that I accuse Mr. Shaw 
himself, in his capacity of champion of Webbism, of nothing 
worse than that Quixotic and even fantastic fidelity which he 
always denounces and I always admire. Personally, moreover, 
I am sure he is serious in offering to be satisfied with the most 
austere equalisation of income, for I think him a man not only 
disinterested, but unworldly. But if I am asked to extend such 
confidence to Fabianism as a tendency of to-day, I would put it 
to his private sense of humour whether it is not the fact that Mr, 
Herbert Samuel has given valuable assistance and sympathy to 
the cause? Am I asked to believe that Mr. Samuel will use a 
machine admittedly useful to plutocracy for the purpose of a 
Jacquerie of the serfs? It is as well to know about these things. 
—Yours, etc., 

G. K. CuesTerton. 


THE EDUCATED AFRICAN 


To the Editor of Tune New StaTesMan. 


Sir,—The problem of the educated African—discussed by 
Sir H. H. Johnston in your issue of last Saturday—demands 
close and serious attention, as it is one that will have an important 
bearing on the future development of Africa. 

The present training of the native by the missionary is, in 
my opinion, undoubtedly pernicious, and the cause of the “ bitter 
cry” of the educated African. He is taken away from the 
‘** kraal ’’—still wrapped in the superstitions and beliefs of his 
fathers—to the mission-station, and there he is at once taught 
that the ** white man” is his brother, and that the only difference 
between himself and the “white man” is his colour. The 
ethics of the Christian religion are not even properly understood 
by a large number of educated Europeans, yet the missionary 
believes that by teaching the native toread the Bible in his own 
language, and a few other dogmas, he has henceforth become 
the equal of the “ white man.” The mission-station native 
(the ** Kolwa ” as he is called in Swaziland) is deceitful and lazy, 
and believes he will enter the Kingdom of Heaven by living on 
his poor uneducated brethren, and by singing hymns and reciting 
prayers every morning. Many of the missionaries are known to 
be exceedingly rich, and each mission-station usually has its 
trading stations where trading between the missionaries and the 
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natives is carried on. In British East Africa it is the native 
Christian villages which are always the most dirty, while the 
native Mahommedan villages are always orderly and clean, and 
their inhabitants respectful and law-abiding. The only solution 
to the problem lies in a complete psychological study of the 
native mind, and from this deducing a form of training suitable 
for all natives. 

From what I saw in Swaziland, in Portuguese East Africa, 
in the Transvaal, in Natal, in Zululand, in Tongaland, and in 
the O.F.S., I have come to the conclusion that the Government 
of the Union of S.A. and the other Governments are following 
the best policy possible under the circumstances, and that the 
Colonial Office, convinced that this policy is the best, are sup- 
porting them. Sir H. H. Johnston instances the case of America. 
Let him remember that the proportion of natives to Europeans 
in America is entirely different from the proportion of natives to 
Europeans in Africa.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Davip LAWENSKI. 


TRAINING FOR WOMEN PATROLS 
AND POLICE 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I should be extremely grateful if you would allow me, 
through your paper, to make an appeal for recruits on behalf of a 
movement now spreading through the country—that of women 
patrols and women police. 

At a time like the present, when too much cannot be done to 
stimulate and protect the moral growth of our national girlhood, 
it would be disastrous to neglect the unique opportunity offered 
to women police and patrols ; and I would urge most strongly 
that women of education, tact, common-sense and perseverance, 
ready to undertake this work either permanently or during the 
war, should come forward immediately for training. Previous 
experience in some branch of social service, such as nursing, club- 
work, health-visiting, teaching, is of great value. The length of 
the course itself depends on the individual needs and qualifications 
of candidates, while the pay after appointment ranges from 
30s. to £2 2s. a week. 

If any of your readers wish to offer themselves for training, or 
to make further enquiries, I shall be very glad indeed to hear from 
them.—I am, yours, etc., 

D. O. G. Pero, Director. 

5, Belgrave Road, Tyndalls Park, Bristol. 

July 11th. 


NUISANCES 


To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I should like to support the suggestion that conscientious 
objectors be employed in work under the local nuisance inspectors. 
The Urban District Council of Tipton reply in answer to com- 
plaints about the removal of night soil that they cannot get 
labour, and the unpleasant consequences can easily be imagined. 
Further, if we get hot weather, the dust and this combined will 
probably produce an epidemic.—Yours, &c., 

Ocker Hill Vicarage, Tipton, H. C. A. CoLvie. 

July 10th. 


Miscellany 


A VISIT TO JEREMY BENTHAM 


MONG those authors who are not now much in 
A demand ; who could never expect to find them- 
selves among the “ best sellers,” as they are called ; 
who would never cause Mrs. Barclay a tremor of inquie- 
tude, deprive Mr. Jack London of a wink of sleep, or figure 
as the hero of an illustrated biography in the Windsor 
Magazine—Jeremy Bentham probably stands high, if not 
foremost. Indeed, although but for him and his cogitations 
many volumes of recent date might be different, as a writer 
of books he may be said to be negligible. Never popular, 
he is now obsolete. 


That is, as a writer. But as a human being, not so. 





Jeremy Bentham may be no longer read, but he is the only 
English author of all time whom it has ever been possible 
to visit in the flesh eighty-four years after his death. And 
that he can be so visited I know, because I have just seen 
him. Whether he was conscious of my presence I cannot 
say, but I was very conscious of his. 

And how, it will be asked, did this strange survival come 
about? To answer that, we must look a little into Bentham’s 
history. His mind, which, as must be pretty generally 
known, was a curiously active one, had taken for its province 
not only all morality but a few practical matters as well; 
and among the by-ways along which it wandered was an 
alley of speculation concerning memorials of the dead. 
Thinking much upon this question, Jeremy Bentham had 
come to the conclusion that our painters and sculptors, 
with whom are lodged the usual means for passing on the 
record of what great men are like, were not to be trusted. 
Balzac, contemplating Rodin’s configuration of him, might 
naturally have started this view, but Bentham based his 
decision on no concrete instance. It was with him, as usual, 
the product of thought, not of experience. Was there, he 
asked himself, no means of superseding the middleman ? 
no device for preserving the actual human frame after 
dissolution, so that posterity might know what like of 
creatures had toiled for it ? Y 

Working upon the analogy of the mummy he arrived at 
his solution of the problem, and in all gravity outlined the 
scheme. Every man who so desired it was to have what 
he called an “ auto-icon.” The head of the deceased was to 
be so treated that it retained its conformation; the body 
was to be reduced to a skeleton ; the skeleton was then to 
be articulated and attired in characteristic clothes, and the 
head replaced upon it. Bentham, whose ideal as a philoso- 
pher, we must always remember, was “the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number,” even went so far as to sug- 
gest that “ a country gentleman,”’ filled with that admiration 
for his ancestors which should animate all good citizens, 
might add to the charm and interest of his “ place” by 
setting up the auto-icons of his family alternately between 
the trees in the avenue leading to his dwelling. “ Copal 
varnish,”’ he added, “ would protect the face from the effect 
of rain, and caoutchouc the habiliments.”” To what extent 
the squires of England adopted this cheerful idea may be 
guessed; but had they done so, the advertisements of 
manor houses, in Country Life for example, would be more 
entertaining even than they are. Thus: “ Within 1} hours 
rail from London, romantic Manor House in charming 
pleasure grounds. Old-world accessories and noble lounge 
hall, together with no fewer than fourteen previous deceased 
owners in varying stages of preservation interspersed among 
the fine timber trees of the avenue.” 

Bentham, however, being a consistent man, was careful 
himself to practise what he preached. He made a will (one 
draft of which I have read) instructing his executors to deal 
with his body in this way. The organs were to be dissected 
for the benefit of science; the embalmed husk was to be 
dressed in his ordinary clothes and placed in his favourite 
chair, in a case or box, and the attitude was to illustrate him 
in the act of thought between two sentences of a treatise. 
Then, on certain occasions, when his disciples met to discuss 
his philosophy, their revered master was to be borne from 
his box and set at the head of the table in the midst of 
them, so that they might still be cheered by the stimulus 
of his presence. 

Ordinary persons making a will of this kind have no 
chance of having it carried out. An officious Court of Law 
sets it aside. But Bentham was not ordinary, and he was 
accustomed to getting his own whimsical way. All his life 
he had done so—except in the single respect of a wife, and 
there, one fancies, he was not really very serious. All his 
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life he had been odd. He began to learn Latin at four ; 
at five he was called “‘ The Philosopher.” Not a philosopher, 
but the philosopher. At six he was reading Fénélon’s 
Télémaque, on which romance, he afterwards said, his 
whole career was founded. At seven he went to Westmin- 
ster; at twelve to Oxford, where he found nothing but a 
conspiracy to foster “‘ mendacity and insincerity.”” Leaving 
Oxford at nineteen he was called to the Bar, and thereafter 
his whole life was given up to the study of jurisprudence 
in general and to the discovery of a system of social ethics 
the particular purpose of which was to solve the problem 
always before his consciousness, “ What is the greatest 
good for the greatest number?” Until the end—and he lived 
to be eighty-four—he gave himself to answering it : reading, 
talking, annotating, meditating, and, in his own phrase, 
“codifying like any dragon.” Only a small part of the 
results was published; in a strong room at University 
College are myriads of his MSS., some of which have never 
yet been read—notes for this work and that, all bearings 
upon human progress and human harmony. 

The latter years of his life were spent at “The Hermi- 
tage,” in Queen Square, which the Zeppelins did their best 
to destroy last autumn, but succeeded only in making the 
fortune of the local glaziers. Here he dwelt alone, save for 
visits from friends and “ disciples.” A description of him 
in very old age runs thus: “ His apparel hung loosely about 
him, and consisted chiefly of a grey coat, light breeches 
and white woollen stockings, hanging loosely about his legs ; 
whilst his venerable locks, which floated over the collar 
and down his back, were surmounted by a straw hat of most 
grotesque and indescribable shape, communicating to his 
appearance a strong contrast to the quietude and sobriety 
of his general aspect. He wended round the walks of his 
garden at a pace somewhat faster than a walk, but not so 
quick as a trot.” During his last illness Bentham asked 
his physician, Southwood Smith, if there was any hope. 
“No,” said the doctor. ‘“ Very well,” said the old man, 
“then minimise pain.” He died on June 6, 1832. 

Such was Jeremy Bentham in life—a determined creature 
of pure intellect wholly concentrated on his labours. Men so 
constituted can get their way after death too, and Bentham 
got his. It therefore happened that everything that his 
will required was done, except that the genial suggestion 
with regard to his disciples’ evening parties was not carried 
out. The result is that to-day, eighty-four years after his 
death, you may see, in the Anatomical Museum at Uni- 
versity College, a large cupboard, which, when unlocked, 
discloses the sage. The swiftest way to describe the figure 
is to say that it resembles the well-known advertisement 
of Quaker Oats. There he sits, in his favourite chair, 
although not precisely as the will directed, for he is engaged, 
not in writing, but has his gloves on and his trusty stick 
in one hand. In another particular also there is a change; 
but that is due to the ravages of time, for his head, instead 
of being on his shoulders, is now under a glass shade between 
his feet, a new wax head, modelled after Pickersgill’s por- 
trait, taking its place beneath the astonishing hat. The 
features of the real head have somewhat fallen away; but 
the long straggling grey locks remain, and with its grey-blue 
glass eyes it would be sufficiently terrifying, to any but a 
Benthamite of strong nerves, if suddenly encountered. 
Between the conformation of the original physiognomy and 
the waxen one there seem to me to be great divergences ; 
but whether they destroy the theory of the auto-icon or 
support it, it is too late to say. 

I turned away from the very old man, feeling that in the 
argument called “life,” whether it be short or protracted, 
it is perhaps wisest to let death and decay at once have 
the last word. Sooner or later it will be theirs. 

E. V. Lucas. 


ECSTASY 


I saw a frieze on whitest marble drawn 

Of boys who sought for shells along the shore, 

Their white feet shedding pallor in the sea, 

The shallow sea, the spring-time sea of green 
That faintly creamed against the cold, smooth pebbles. 


The air was thin, their limbs were delicate, 

The wind had graven their small eager hand 
To feel the forests and the dark nights of Asia 
Behind the purple bloom of the horizon 

Where sails would float and slowly melt away. 


Their naked, pure, and grave unbroken silence 
Filled the soft air as gleaming, limpid water 
Fills a spring sky those days when rain is lying 
In shattered bright pools on the wind-dried roads, 
And their sweet bodies were wind-purified. 


One held a shell unto his shell-like ear, 

And there was music carven in his face, 

His eyes half-closed, his lips just breaking open 
To catch the lulling, mazy, coralline roar 

Of numberless caverns filled with singing seas. 


And all of them were hearkening as to singing 

Of far-off voices thin and delicate, 

Voices too fine for any mortal wind 

To blow into the whorls of mortal ears, 

And yet those sounds flowed from their grave, sweet faces. 


And as I looked I heard that delicate music, 
And I became as grave, as calm, as still 

As those carved boys. I stood upon that shore, 
I felt the cool sea dream around my feet, 

My eyes were staring at the far horizon. 


And the wind came and purified my limbs, 
And the stars came and set within my eyes, 
And snowy clouds rested upon my shoulders, 
And the blue sky shimmered deep within me, 
And I sang like a carven pipe of music! 

W. J. Turner. 


THE TOY CART 


T was not a good performance, and the critics have 

I sniffed at it. I could direct the most destructive 
sniffs at it, too, if I chose; but I will not, because, 
however true, the hardest things that can be said about 
The Toy Cart do not seem to me to be the most interesting. 
And the first act was good; I am sure of that. Imagine 
how pleasant it was to see discovered a bare room, with 
a gap of blue sky instead of a doorway, and two Brahmins, 
with their legs folded under them, sitting about six paces 
from each other, and to hear them discoursing, in grave, 
leisurely tones, with grave, leisurely gestures, of music, 
love, and rebellion. One was a man who had been rich, 
but, from magnanimity, had let his wealth go from him 
as it had come, an accessory it would have been pedantic 
not to use, undignified to regret. Little is left to Charudutta 
now, hardly enough oil for the lamps ; hardly enough to eat ; 
only a reputation for a becoming disinterestedness, and 
a friend—one poorer than himself—into whose philosophy, 
at least where the world’s treatment of Charudutta is 
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concerned, there enters some cynicism and contempt. 
Mr. Franklin Dyall, who played this friend, is an actor 
I should like to see taking bigger parts. He has a gift 
for intensity. He can look bedevilled. He has a sombre 
and plangent voice. It is possible to credit him with 
odd passions and inward conflicts—emotions which rarely 
appear in the aspect of actors, strain as they may to 
express them. Before I cease to be a dramatic critic, 
may I see Mr. Dyall play Gabriel Borkmann or the 
Master Builder. Mr. Arthur Wontner played the part of 
the other Brahmin—who is a lover as well as a sage— 
with much dignity. He moved well; he moved with due 
slowness; his gestures were good—though he sometimes 
prolonged the more exotic of them too much—and in 
his distress or tenderness there was always an appropriate 
composure. His stature and handsome features were a 
great help to him in the part. 

Charudutta, taking the mouthpiece of the hookah from 
his lips, falls into ecstasy of recollection. He describes 
the singing of some singer he heard last night, and appeals 
to his friend. But his friend is not ready with his sympathy ; 
he is disturbed. This enthusiasm has another cause: 
he knows that Charudutta had met in the garden the 
courtesan and dancer, Vasantasena. (Pronounce the last “‘s’’ 
with the shadow of an “‘h” in it, and you will catch the soft- 
ness of the name.) He is afraid for his friend; knowing 
that in him the wounds of the god are not likely to be soon 
healed, and that such women are harpies. He does his 
best to thrust upon Charudutta’s notice the fact that he 
is poor and Vasantasena greedy, and that little but useless 
torment follows infatuation. But Charudutta shakes his 
head. He is out far from shore, swimming in a sea of 
dreams, rolling quietly as yet, on which his love is a phantom 
sail; there is no drawing him back to firm land now. They 
talk of other things; discover for the first time—so close 
are such secrets kept—that both are in sympathy with a 
conspiracy which is on foot to break open a prison, release 
a rebel, and dethrone a tyrant under whom the kingdom 
groans, and whose rule is made more odious by the insolence 
of his brother-in-law, Prince Samsthanaka. They agree 
to attend next day the meeting of the conspirators. 
Suddenly a loud knocking at the house-gate startles them ; 
Maitreya opens, and two women—one old and breathless, 
one veiled and tinkling with jewels—hurry in. The younger 
throws back her veil; it is Vasantasena. She has taken 
refuge from Cupid’s footpads in the shape of Prince 
Samsthanaka’s men—much to the disgust of her mother. 
The lovers now are again face to face. “Why did you 
look at me in the garden?” he asks. “I did not look 
at you. Some god looked at me through your eyes.” 
Meanwhile the old pimp is bubbling with impatience to 
get her daughter away as soon as possible from so undesirable 
a client. There is another knock; Samsthanaka enters. 
Vasantasena is terrified. The réle of the Prince is that 
of a ridiculous, cruel, cowardly popinjay, who, either to 
intimidate or to boast, is perpetually mentioning his relation- 
ship to the King. He has not the nerve to violate the 
convention which protects a guest beneath another’s roof, 
and after alternately trying threats and wheedling upon 
Vasantasena, he departs. Charudutta goes out to get 
torches to conduct Vasantasena home, and she is left with 
his little boy, who comes in crying because he wants a 
gold cart like the child he has been playing with. She 
takes off her chains and rings—to the horror of her mother— 
and decorates the little cart with all her splendid jewels. 
Charudutta returns, and without knowing what has happened 
in his absence, proceeds to light her home—showing her 
the respect that is due to a queen. These jewels will 
presently convict him of murder. 

Now I maintain, in spite of my colleagues, that this is 


a good act; and I am sure that if the right actress could 
have been found to play the part of Vasantasena, the next 
two acts would not have fallen flat. In case this remark 
should give pain to a lady who, judging from her name, 
had a special interest in the success of Mr. Symons’ play, 
I hasten to add that the part is, in any case, one it is 
very difficult to fill. It must be played by someone who can 
justify the hyperboles of an Oriental lover—as far as that 
is humanly possible—and in Act II. can dance a dance 
which shall be as expressive of her emotions in their 
exultation as a poem, or even more expressive than poetry 
or music, if all that is claimed in the dialogue for the art 
of dancing is really true. But it would have been certainly 
better, as matters stood, for the dance to take place in 
the wings, leaving to our imaginations the movements 
which Charudutta interprets so eestatically. It is by dancing 
that Vasantasena makes her avowal just as his avowal is 
made in words. She might then have rushed in and fainted 
in his arms. Imagine the salvos of applause which would 
have grected this act if the audience had been moved by 
the dance, as much as they are—for better or for worse— 
by the Russian Ballet. It is not fair to blame the dramatist 
for the effect actually produced ; blame the actress if you 
will, or, with more justice, the Stage Society for under- 
taking to produce a play which it was a hundred to one 
they could not cast. 

At the end of this act Prince Samsthanaka forces his 
way into the house and her lover leaves. Vasantasena 
rejects the Prince’s jewels, and in the recklessness of her 
happiness, adds, to humiliate him: ‘ To-morrow at noon 
I shall meet Charudutta in the old garden, and he will 
give me a rose.” That appointment, unfortunately, as 
Charudutta’s friend reminds him when it is made, is only 
too likely to clash with the preparation of the conspiracy. 
Indeed, in Act III. it is not Charudutta who comes to the 
garden, but Samsthanaka, who strangles there the dancing- 
girl, or rather tries to strangle her ; for she is resuscitated by 
a mendicant friar. In Act IV., which has some strokes of 
comedy in it, Charudutta, at the charge of the Prince, 
is brought before a judge for the murder of Vasantasena. 
The case goes against him because he will not say where 
he was at that hour for fear of giving away his fellow- 
conspirators, because the jewels are found in his house 
after he had protested that it might be searched in vain, 
and because his anguish at the death of Vasantasena has 
made him too indifferent to defend himself. In Act V. 
he is saved—when his head is on the block—by the 
appearance of Vasantasena and the success of the rebellion. 
The headsmen are genial, and have been sympathetically 
dilatory. Act V. is a failure; Acts II. and III. might have 
been saved. 

To me an Oriental setting is preferable to any other for a 
passion play; for passion, when not treated intellectually, 
or when it is not ornate, grave, and magniloquent, 
is not worth attention. Dramatists of modern life seem 
to think they have done all that is required if, at the climax, 
they make the lovers exclaim each other’s names, leaving 
the actors to supply the hard embrace. This is a mistake. 
I did not find The Toy Cart absorbing because Vasantasena 
was not terrible as an army with banners, but I enjoyed 
the lovers’ dialogue about stars and death and destiny 
more than I should have enjoyed a less articulate pair; 
he, leaning over the back of a Chesterfield sofa, his back 
to a grand piano and a standard lamp; she, half 
recumbent, her necklace heaving gently on her throat. 
For I resent being asked to believe that all—all the fantastic 
genius of man’s love for woman and woman’s for man 
can be crammed into the cry, or the whisper as the case 
may be, of “ Mildred ! ” and echoed in the answer “ Harry ! 7 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE cost of paper is weighing more and more 
heavily on the publishers and the proprietors of 


journals. One result of this is that some popular 
weeklies have already risen in price from a penny to 
twopence, and I am told that at least a dozen more, of 
one sort or another, are proposing to make the change in 
the near future. It is not normally a sound thing to do. 
Twopence has never been a popular price with the trade ; 
twopenny papers have always been few and it has been 
generally supposed that the public would almost as soon 
pay threepence as twopence and almost as soon pay six- 
pence as threepence. But if one cannot keep going at a 
penny there is nothing for it but to try a bigger price or 
stop; and presumably the parties who are increasing their 


prices know what they are in for. 
* * * 


In one instance I notice that a rise to twopence has been 
announced and that the announcement has then been 
cancelled. The paper is Everyman, which stated for several 
weeks that it was going up to twopence, and then last week 
gallantly ate its own words. It would appear from the 
current number that the proprietors have determined to 
increase their circulation rather than their price, as a way 
of recouping themselves for the additional expenses of 
war-time. The format of the paper has been to some 
extent altered, the front-page portrait of a celebrity, living 
or dead, with the inscription “ Natus 18—,” being replaced 
by topical notes. There seem to be more book-reviews 
than there were, and there are several articles of considerable 
interest, including interviews with Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The paper has from the start 
published more about foreign affairs than most penny 
weeklies. If it covered them a little more comprehensively 
and were more systematic about home affairs than it has 
been, it would, I think, find that there is a large public in 
this country for a sensible review published at a price that 
any working man, clerk or elementary school teacher can pay. 


* * * 


Song-books have multiplied greatly in recent years, and 
the recovery of so many English folk-songs has given the 
anthologists a continually widening area to select from. 
But a song-book that would completely satisfy any one 
purchaser is not easy to conceive: the only way in which 
one could make such a thing would be to compile it oneself 
by tearing out and pasting up “items” from published 
collections. Judging by the test of sales I suppose that the 
Scottish Students’ Song Book has given the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number. It deserves its popularity, but 
there are several songs in it that could interest no one but a 
Scottish student, and, for myself, I would gladly replace 
some of the German songs it contains with a few more 
traditional English ones. To a large extent Mr. Percy 
Buck’s new Ozford Song Book (Oxford University Press, 
5s. net) overlaps with the Scottish book, but it contains a 
fair number of good old songs not in the other collection, 
including Come Lasses and Lads, The Cottage well Thatched 
with Straw, The Fox Jumped Over the Parson’s Gate, Widdi- 
combe Fair, O No, John, Twankydillo, and Early One Morning. 
Some songs have been taken from Mr. Sharp’s Somerset 
collection ; a few more from this source might well have 
been added. But at any rate Mr. Buck has put in very 
few things which a majority of his public could wish had 
been omitted, and that is saying a good deal. I wonder, by 
the way, on what grounds he ascribes a Somersetshire origin 
to both the words and music of Widdicombe Fair? He had 





better not breathe that sort of subversive doctrine if he ever 
finds himself in Devonshire, where Widdicombe happens to be, 
where the song is a county anthem, and where the bands of 
the Territorial battalions play it, in peace time, on every 
possible occasion. In imputing the words of Amo, Amas to 
John O’Keefe, he may be, for all I know, correct, though I 
have seen them given elsewhere to Dr. Arnold. 


* * * 


The collection is intended primarily for schoolboys, under- 
graduates, and other bodies of persons who have the habit 
of occasional chorus-singing and cannot usually count upon 
pianists of more than mediocre ability. The music has, 
therefore, to save both pianists and vocalists trouble, been 
arranged in two staves instead of three, the melodies in 
every case being embodied in the accompaniment. The 
arrangements are as easy as they could well be ; sometimes, 
if anything, the simplification has been carried a little too 
far, and the bones of the music are left very bare. But it 
is, from the compiler’s point of view, an error on the right 
side, and he hopes that schoolboys, who are “ almost in- 
variably appreciative of national melodies,” will jump at the 
chance he has given them. Let us hope so; but there is 
something more in it than lack of facilities. 


” * * 


‘ 


Mr. Buck quotes “a musician of European reputation ” 
who writes to him: “ Not long ago I attended a house- 
supper at my old school. There were about twenty songs 
in the course of the entertainment, which lasted, so far as 
I can remember, till past midnight ; and there was not a 
single one of them which was not sheer nonsense. That is 
the kind of thing from which I want you to rescue us.” 
Well, I remember house-suppers myself. I remember that 
three other youths and myself used to sing quartettes, 
respectable, but not at all recondite, at them. They were 
listened to politely, as were any civilised songs. But I also 
remember—this ostentation about my past may be pardoned 
as it is pertinent—that, at a slightly later stage, when the 
rosy claret-cup had done its fell work, I was invariably 
called upon for a private contribution, which custom, in 
time, almost hallowed. It was a song that I had heard 
ata pantomime. Its tune was very crude; it never moved 
more than a tone at a time, the compass demanded was 
about half an octave, and it was delivered in a rapid patter. 
One verse was about some sheeps’ heads which were kept 
for a week and then got active ; one related the adventures 
of ‘‘ my wife’s mother” during a fire (she took a large size 
in pyjamas, and the resourceful author had managed to 
drag in “ farmers” as a rhyme); and a third (there were 
more) dealt with a cat which had an enormous number of 
kittens and kept the protagonist awake. It was rather a 
more daring song than most of the modern works given on 
these occasions, but it always drew terrific cheers, especially 
from the lower table and the beefier sporting louts. It 
was obvious at all times, even when songs included in 
Mr. Buck’s book were sung, that the more broadly comic 
the words and the more pattering the time, the better a 
song went down. I doubt whether anybody could make 
ninety per cent. of schoolboys enthusiastic about fine old 
ballads. But both young and adult Englishmen ought 
certainly not to fail to appreciate them merely because they 
have never heard them, and the more propaganda there is 
on the subject the better. 


* * * 


The exactitude of some printers’ readers is delightful. I 
was reading a friend’s proofs this week, and the term 
“country village ” had been “ queried,” apparently on the 
ground that you could not have a town village. 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Far-Away Stories. By W. J. Locxe. Lane. 6s. 


The Progress of Kay. By G. W. Butierr. Constable. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Oranges and Lemons. By D.C. F.Harpinc. Cassell. 6s. 


I was an admirer of Mr. Locke’s work before he had his 
“* boom,” and, melancholy as it is to confess, I have admired 
it less and less since. Derelicts, Where Love Is and The 
Beloved Vagabond were all in their way—and in varying 
ways—very good books: they had charm and vigour, they 
were graceful in manner and sound in matter. It is this 
last quality which, it seems to me, Mr. Locke is progressively 
losing—a quality which, departing, will trail with it the 
other qualities. Phantasy is a good servant but a bad 
master—admirable as the expression, or even the embroidery 
of a real theme, deplorable as a trick paraded for its own 
sake. No one denies an author the right to stretch proba- 
bility (it is probable, said Aristotle, that some things should 
happen contrary to probability), only one’s interest must 
be kept on the stretch along with one’s credulity. It does 
not matter that a story is far-fetched: everything depends 
on where it is fetched from. For some of the tales here 
collected Mr. Locke seems to have gone to convention 
rather than invention, or, if indeed he has drawn upon his 
own invention, it is not the invention mothered by artistic 
necessity. “* Why ‘ Far-Away’?” he asks in a Dedication 
“To the Reader ”’—a Dedication so delicate and modest 
as partly to disarm criticism: and he answers: ‘“ Well, 
the stories cover a long stretch of years, and all were written 
in calm days far-away from the present convulsion of the 
world,” Alas, a simpler explanation would be that they 
are all remote from the hard and simple reality of art and 
life. In time, perhaps, some of them do not belong to 
what I might almost call the decadent decade—some may 
be youthful indiscretions. If so, they have the indiscreetness 
without the bloom of youth. ‘“‘ You, Dear Sir or Madam,’ 
writes Mr. Locke further, “have given me, this many a 
year, an indulgence beyond my deserts.” To which I would 
reply : ‘‘ No, no—the praise and popularity lavished upon 
you, Mr. Locke, were the fit reward of fine work: it is you 
who have been indulgent to yourself, writing with too fluent 
and liberal a hand, and occasionally giving up to mankind 
what was meant for the waste-paper basket.” 

I cannot, nor would I if I could, detail the plots of the 
ten “ far-away ” stories: it is not for their plots that you 
might wish them further, it is for the persistent sentimen- 
tality of the treatment. And when I say sentimentality, I 
mean unreality. Here are a typical couple of sentences : 

She had left them a merry, kittenish child. She had returned a 
woman, slender, full-bosomed, graceful, alluring, with a maturity of 
fascination beyond her years. 

There is nothing precisely the matter with those sentences, 
They contain no idea that the most original writer need dis- 
dain, and no word that the purist need reject. It is not 
themselves one objects to, but their family. Open any 
magazine on any bookstall at any page, and you will see 
their first cousins at the first glance. It is a way of writing 
which must be as easy as falling off a pedestal—and may 
come to the same thing. There is no reason why anybody 
should not do it: there is every reason why Mr. Locke 
should not do it. It is too cheap for him. He is a scholar, 
he has a rare and precious talent—he surely should not bury 
it under a Victorian antimacassar. Let me repeat that it 


is my genuine admiration for Mr. Locke which makes me 
so stress this adverse criticism, 

The Progress of Kay is apparently a first book, but Mr. 
Bullett has adapted means to ends with all the skill of a 
gifted and practised writer. 


He calls his book not a novel, 


but “a series of glimpses.” It is a short book, and the 
glimpses are few, but they show us Kay at the typical 
moments. Mr. Bullett has a wonderful eye for essentials, 
He has also some obvious faults of style—he never says 
“begin ” where “‘ commence ” will do. But his method on 
the whole is as sensitive as his vision is direct. The best 
glimpses are those of childhood and youth, though Mr. Bul- 
lett, with the convincing but depressing brutality of realism, 
inflicts upon us a final glimpse in which we see the sensitive 
child and pathetically ordinary boy hardened into a cantan- 
kerous old man: “ It was a source of vexation to Kay that 
carpets wore out everywhere except under the tables, 
where they could not be seen.” But Kay asa really young 
thing is as fascinating as really young things are. He is 
also fortunate in his parents and friends : 

First . . . among his friends . . . was the old gentleman who lived 

next door. By name Mr. Pendelling, he wore blue spectacles and 
spent a large part of each morning eating baked potatoes. Fre- 
quently he shared this meal with Kay, to their mutual delight, delight 
which on the part of Kay was only marred by the fact that he had 
to use a teaspoon, whereas Mr. Pendelling, who, as he said himself, was 
getting quite a big little boy, used a large, black jack-knife with a 
long, curved blade. . . . Mr. Pendelling could be visited only in the 
morning. The afternoon he devoted to what he was pleased to call 
his Ali Baba or the Forty Winks. .. . 
Doesn’t that show you Mr. Pendelling ? When Kay 
gets to adolescence, there is a_ singularly interesting 
love-affair. It is quite irrational, since the girl has 
an adventuring and exploring mind, and Kay is already 
something of a stick-in-the-mud: the two never really 
share an idea or an interest, and the break comes inevitably 
and soon—but, while the shy passion and awkward romance 
last, they are in every detail unmistakably true. The 
stirrings of the youthful mind, such as Sheila’s, are as delicate 
and difficult as the stirrings of young blood—with which 
no doubt they have their relation: they are not, I think, 
so frequently treated in fiction. I should have said, a priori, 
that to show the way in which the intelligence of a girl like 
Sheila awakes, gropes, finds, and then constructs—to show 
how it reacts to poetry, to philosophy, how it flames to 
new eagerness if it finds a companion in the search—was as 
difficult a task as a novelist could well undertake: but 
Mr. Bullett does it so simply—so almost casually—as to 
make it seem easy. Nor is he less successful with scenes 
unhappily more commonplace, from the unconscious humours 
(not in the least over-emphasized or satirized) of “ the 
Young People’s Bible Class,” to the pity and terror of a 
death-bed. 

I thought when I began Oranges and Lemons that it was 
going to be original, but it soon diverges into convention- 
alities. The courageous and unscrupulous urchin with the 
dying “‘ Bohemian” father in an attic in Nice promises 
novelty, but when she is adopted by a rich and childless 
couple and reared in London luxury, when she dances with 
such passion and genius that respectable people are inclined 
to be shocked, when she gets engaged to a good, solid, steady 
man and, finding him dull, lets the wild strain in her blood 
reassert itself and dashes off to “live in sin” with a vil- 
lainous double-faced foreigner whose eyes don’t match 
each other, when she is deserted and seeks refuge with an 
eccentric cripple known as Quen, and when—but T needn't 
complete my sentence. The incidents are “ frequent and 
free,” the writing forcible if in a rather hackneyed strain. 
Witness the servant’s description of “* Quen ” : 

“I thought everybody breathin’ knew about him. There's all 
sorts of names for him; some calls him ‘ The Saviour,’ and some 
* Little Father,’ and some the ‘ Crooked Straight Man.’ He just 
goes around and, wherever there’s someone that’s got muddled with 
life and is floundering round, down on their luck, lost, drifting, Quen 
gets them in tow and fixes em up so that they can go along and face 


things again.” 
An admirable exposition of an admirable way of life, but 
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the nomenclature is, perhaps, a little unfortunate. We 
are too broad-minded nowadays to think “ The Saviour” 
a blasphemous term; but really one must draw the line 
at “ Little Father,” which is what many men call the Tsar. 
However, I am being unfair to Oranges and Lemons; it 
is a good specimen of its kind—a various and vigorous tale, 
told with some genuine feeling. 
GERALD GOULD. 


TWO POETS 


Child Lovers and Other Poems. By Wiiuiam H. Davies. 
Fifield. 1s. net. 

Stone Trees. By Joun Freeman. Selwyn and Blount. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. W. H. Davies has not been very prolific during 
the war. Few poets have been, except those who have 
attempted—usually with poor success—to make their 
Muse rise to the height of the great topical argument. 
Mr. Davies, fortunately, has only one essay at a war-poem 
among the twenty lyrics that make his new book. He 
writes on a Zeppelin over London at night. He at least 
avoids saying that it looked like a long cigar, but the 
comparison of “slug” that he uses is scarcely more 
fortunate. He calls it “ an ugly, boneless thing, all back 
and belly.” 

A big, fat, lazy slug that even then 

Killed women, children, and defenceless men 
Mr. Davies has always been more successful with pleasant 
than with unpleasant realities, and the old magic of his 
touch is in several of the Nature-poems in this book. It 
is characteristic of him that he can do the same sort of 
thing over and over again with constant freshness of effect. 
Many of his best poems consist of a simple imaginative 
evocation of a beautiful remembered scene, but the emotion 
is as convincing as ever in The White Cascade. 

What happy mortal sees that mountain now, 

The white cascade that’s shining on its brow ; 


The white cascade that’s both a bird and star 
That has a ten-mile voice and shines as far? 


Though I may never leave this land again, 
Yet every spring my mind must cross the main 


To hear and see that water-bird and star 
That on the mountain sings and shines so far. 


April’s Charms is another delightful thing. It opens : 


When April scatters coins of primrose gold 
Among the copper leaves in thickets old, 
And singing skylarks from the meadows rise 
To twinkle like black stars in sunny skies, 


The unusual image in the last line is characteristic. Mr. 
Davies is not invariably so successful with his similes, 
though it always gives one an odd thrill to come across his 
curious little lapses into concrete imagery in the middle 
of any songs. In Kitty and I— 
The gentle wind that waves 
The green boughs here and there, 
Is showing how my hand 
Waved Kitty’s finer hair; 
is followed by 
The Moon, that casts her beam 
Upon the hill’s dark crest, 
Is Kitty’s whiter arm 
Across my hairy breast. 


‘ 


That verges on a mere “ conceit,” and we feel an undue 
violence when a laughing girl’s breasts are said to leap 
like “ netted fish,” a phrase that rather puts one in mind 
of the “ prodigious bosoms” over which two of Edwin 
Clayhanger’s elderly townswomen kissed each other. But 





in Thou Comest, May, where the silent singer, looking 
at the voluble birds, compares his own lips to “ gills in deep- 
sea homes” which “ beat time and still no music comes,” 
the imagery is completely successful. We dwell a little on 
the point, as the variety and peculiar quaint quality of 
Mr. Davies’ little images is usually overlooked in favour 
of his more obvious qualities, his simple and often perfect 
melody, and the genuine pleasure he takes in the mere 
enumeration of the things that move his heart. There is 
no quality in the new book which will be unfamiliar to 
Mr. Davies’ readers, and his themes are mostly old ones. 
But the new songs still come direct each time from the 
inner impulse; they are rarely mere self-imitation; and 
though Mr. Davies shows little sign of further development, 
he seems likely to go on adding to the volume of his very 
best work as long as he goes on writing at all. 

The title of Mr. Freeman’s book, to those who do not 
know his work, may savour of the tiresomely fantastic ; 
but the poem from which it is derived is anything but 
that. No poet, in fact, is freer from affectation than Mr. 
Freeman, or from the facile in manner or matter. Neither 
his imagination nor his intellect flags when he is writing, 
and the result is a growing body of verse which is not 
always easy at first reading, but which grows into one as 
one becomes more acquainted with it. He is an austere, 
though often a tender, poet. ‘“‘ Never to be fulfilled was 
the heart’s endless passion meant ”’ is not, on his lips, the 
cry of the disappointed sensualist, but the considered 
doctrine of a religious man, and it is significant that the 
pictures most recurrent in his landscape poems—which 
are numerous and sometimes very beautiful—are cool 
or cold; shadows chasing across grass, trees in the dark, 
the sea at night, the eternal regiment of stars and, above 
all, “ the quiet light From the morn’s sun,”’—dawns, fresh, 
strong and grave. As he paints them, these things all 
have an_ exquisite softness, but they are never 
sentimentalised, and they do not generate an easy 
melancholy in the poet. The “large utterance” of 
his few war-poems—they deal with England, human 
destiny, and the forces of the spirit, and not with Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Belgium, or Admiral Jellicoe—is the mark of 
a strong and contemplative mind. Lines like 

There is not anything more wonderful 


Than a great people moving towards the deep 
Of an unguessed and unfeared future. 


speak of a spiritual force in him, which may or may not 
ultimately make Mr. Freeman a great poct, but which 
will certainly prevent him from writing what is called 
minor poetry. We dislike dragging in names in this manner ; 
it is usually, with reviewers, a cheap device to escape the 
necessity of thought; but there is a quality in much of 
Mr. Freeman’s work that can be called nothing but 
Wordsworthian. Like Wordsworth’s, too, his meditations 
on God and man are largely interfused with external 
Nature and the English landscape in particular. He has 
a foot in each world : 
- + + « those stars 

So gravely still 

More than light, than beauty, pour 

Upon the strangeness 

Of the heart's breaking seas. 
It seems to be an established law that the poet who loves 
the material beauty of the earth with most passion should 
be he to whom it is the evanescent tongue of something 
behind it. We would not, however, give the impression that 
Mr. Freeman’s poems are all of one kind. There are several 
beautiful love-poems in the volume, and some remarkable 
essays in psychological states. In Shadows a moment's 
consciousness, interior and exterior, is beautifully seized, 
and in Waking—one of the very best things in the book— 
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the poet sets down with great precision and power the 
sequence of states from deep sleep through the strange 
half-way house to full awakening and the resumption of 
the daily normal. Technically, Mr. Freeman’s work is 
remarkable for the unfailing quality—almost always grave, 
seldom vivacious—of his music and the free use he makes 
of unrhymed and partially rhymed stanzas. Often the 
substituted music of assonance and varied ending is so 
skilfully used that the absence of rhyme escapes notice. 
None of Mr. Freeman’s finest qualities are of the showy 
kind, but his verse, if he continues as he has begun, is 
bound to find its way in the end. 


POLICEMAN OR REVOLVER 


Rights and Duties of Neutrals. By Daniet CuauNncry 
BREWER. Putnam. $1.25. 


The belligerent, fighting for his life, is inclined to listen 
with impatience to many of the protests of neutrals regarding 
their rights. A man in a death struggle with an assassin is 
not disposed to listen to the complaints of his neighbour that 
the pansies in his flower border are being shamelessly and 
illegally trodden down. Yet the old gentleman has a legal 
and moral right to protection for his pansies just as the 
neutral has a right to sell soap and candles in the middle of a 
world war, and it is useful for the citizens of belligerent 
Britain to look at those kinds of rights for a moment through 
the eyes of the neutral Mr. Brewer. His book is far more 
successful in stating the problems of neutral rights than it is 
in suggesting a reasonable and practical solution. It is per- 
fectly true, as he remarks, that in war belligerents dictate to 
neutrals what their rights shall be, whereas neutrals ought 
to limit the rights of belligerents only to those fields over 
which the belligerent exercises dominion. But his book 
suffers because he does not recognise with sufficient clearness 
and consistency the fundamental weakness of the neutral’s 
position. War substitutes the rule of naked force for the rule 
of law between two communities ; this not only affects the 
relations of belligerents, but must in the nature of things 
affect the relations of neutrals, and the wider the extent of 
the international field to which the rule of force extends, the 
more fundamentally will the relation of neutral to belligerent 
be altered. It does not matter what the rights of the old 
gentleman over his pansy bed are or on what principles they 
are laid down; if people do fight to the death near his flower 
border, the pansies will infallibly be ruined and his rights 
disregarded. So with the neutral; it does not matter on 
what principles his rights to trade, &c., are defined in peace ; 
they will, so long as nations continue to engage in life-and- 
death struggles up and down the face of land and sea, be 
disregarded in time of war. In peace when law still rules 
over the whole world, the danger of acting against the law is 
considerable and appears considerable even to a lawless 
nation; but in war, when three-quarters of the world is 
being ruled by force, the danger of acting according to the 
law in the other quarter is frequently for a belligerent nation 
enormous. In the end the neutral will always be faced by 
the fact that if it wants to maintain its rights, it must do so 
by force—a fact which Mr. Brewer seems to recognise, but 
of which he does not clearly recognise either the cause or the 
full effect. It follows paradoxically that there are only two 
ways in which neutrals can effectively insist upon neutral 
rights: they must either become belligerents, or they must 
be strong enough to prevent anyone becoming belligerent. 
Or, to return to the old gentleman, he must learn that it is 
no good to grow pansies unless he has an efficient public 
policeman or an efficient private revolver. 

These facts make many of Mr. Brewer’s discussions and 
principles appear academic and unsatisfactory. For instance, 


he urges that “ justifiable dominion or sovereignty ” should 
be the criterion of belligerent rights as against neutrals, 
This appears to mean that the rights of a belligerent nation 
shall be limited and its “acts of sovereignty” shall be 
limited to “‘ the sphere in which the acting nation is in a 
position (whether by peaceful or war measure) to maintain 
consistent and constant dominion.”” One suspects Mr, 

3rewer of having been led to this principle because it affords 
a basis for the old right of “* effective blockade ” which he 
wishes to accord to belligerents. But its inadequacy as a 
universal principle for determining the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals at once becomes clear when he turns to con- 
sider the doctrine of contraband, which he regards as un- 
satisfactory. His argument is not clear, but he seems to 
object to the right of the belligerent to interfere with the 
trade of neutrals under the doctrine of contraband because 
the right does not flow from the exercise of a justifiable 
dominion by the belligerent in a physical sphere. But as 
every international lawyer knows, it is impossible in practice 
logically to separate the doctrines of blockade and contra- 
band. In practice both come from the exercise of naval 
power (force) by one belligerent upon another. If one nation 
has command of the sea, it can, it is true, exercise consistent 
dominion over its enemy’s coast line—i.e., blockade it. By 
so doing, it abrogates the right of the neutral to deal with 
another nation with which that nation is at peace. It is doing 
no more when under the doctrine of contraband it uses its 
command of the sea to prevent the neutral from trading in 
certain articles of merchandise with the enemy. If Great 
Britain blockades the German coast, and exercises dominion 
in the North Sea by capturing neutral goods destined for 
Germany, Mr. Brewer calls that the exercise of justifiable 
dominion. If Britain captures neutral goods in the same 
place under the doctrine of contraband, she is exercising 
the same kind of dominion in the same place and the 
same way; yet Mr. Brewer would call that unjustifiable 
dominion. That seems to be a distinction without a differ- 
ence ; at all events it is one which belligerents will never 
observe. And one cannot help thinking that instead of 
attempting to draw such distinctions neutrals had far 
better be devoting their attention to the problem of 
finding the policeman. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


Samuel Butler. By Joun F. Harris. Grant Richards. 
6s. net. 

Soon after his death Samuel Butler became first a much 
talked about, then a much written about, man. This book 
is the most thorough account of Butler’s works that has 
yet been published. It is criticism from the inside. That 
is to say, the critic shares Butler’s views, and even where 
they are not perhaps in perfect agreement with his own, it 
is always what can be said for Butler’s view that is presented 
tous. Thus it is rather a book of exposition than a book of 
criticism. 

Butler is presented to us against the background of the 
Victorian Era, a background which is painted in murky 
colours. Those years are not in favour now. Partly 
because the battle which active spirits then waged, the 
right to reject Genesis, etc., has been won (once battles are 
won they seem hardly worth fighting); and partly because 
to fortify themselves in the struggle with religious dogma, 
the vigorous Victorians clung more ostentatiously than was 
wise or honest to a dogmatic morality which the next gener- 
ation (ours, if the reader will permit the liberty) have found 
oppressive. It was in the name of being ‘‘ great and good,” 
actually with his own thunder, that they dethroned Ialda- 
baoth. ‘‘ What was the use of dethroning him,” ery their 
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successors, “‘if you, his viceroys upon earth, continue to 
boom at us and to reign over us?” Their cry is an echo of 
Butler’s voice. When they visit that Pantheon where 
the imposing, if pompous, effigies of Victorian heroes stand 
ranged together, all of them larger than human, all of 
them wearing de rigueur the white flower of a blameless life; 
their eyes turn with relief to a lonely figure of a small, 
shaggy man, without that inevitable buttonhole, with a 
kindly undignified look about him, and a separating ungre- 
garious grin on his lips which wins their hearts. 

Butler exhilarates by the length to which he carried 
irreverence ; the length to which he pushed straightforward 

ing, in times when others, the moment they let one 
cat out of the bag, promptly popped another in, and flour- 
ished the bag with vociferations that that beast should 
never escape. What the theological question was in his day 
the sex question is in ours ; that is to say, the question on 
which to differ from received opinion means liability to 
be branded as not respectable. Although Mr. Harris has 
indicated clearly Butler’s views on such matters, he has 
not put in a strong enough light Butler’s divergence here 
from Christian morals. It is a most important part of his 
ethic. His contemporaries were dishonest about the 
importance of money and about sex. Butler called on 
them to own up to the worship of Mammon, and not to be 
ashamed of their god and not to be ashamed either of 
their lusts. True, such admissions would have made the hero 
then in vogue an impossibility ; but Butler did not regret 
this. He did not like him, even when he was genuine. The 
ideal pitched a little lower was itself a better ideal. 

Mr. Harris opens with an introduction describing the 
environment of ideas against which Butler reacted. He 
goes on to a biographical chapter. In this he suggests that 
Butler’s life in New Zealand probably helped him, to a 
greater extent than has been stated, to get free from the 
influences of his age. He quotes Butler on his life in the 
Bush: ‘‘ Yet, after all, it may be questioned whether the 
intellect is not as well schooled here as at home, though in a 
very different manner. Men are as shrewd and sensible, as 
alive to the humorous, and as hard-headed. Moreover, 
there is much nonsense in the Old Country from which people 
here are free. There is little conventionalism, little for- 
mality, and much liberality of sentiment; very little sec- 
tarianism, and, as a general rule, a healthy, sensible tone in 
conversation, which I like much, But it does not do to 
speak about John Sebastian Bach’s Fugues, or pre-Raphael- 
ite pictures.” Butler might have also added, Handel’s 
oratorios or Shakespeare’s sonnets either—to be quite fair 
to old science-ridden, art-ridden, culture-ridden, afternoon 
tea-ridden England. Still there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Harris is right in what he says. The kind of civilisation 
Butler admired had a close affinity with the life he became 
acquainted with out there, which was no soil for nonsensical 
pretensions or aspirations, intellectual, moral, or esthetic ; 
and the type of man he most inclined to consider a 
success was one who would certainly not feel an exile in a 
community whose occupations kept the fundamental con- 
ditions of human existence before their eyes. 

The chapter on Butler’s scientific theories must have been 
the most difficult to write, for the simple reason that most of 
his ideas on biology are in the condition of being still dis- 
credited without having been yet disproved. What is 
remarkable is that though his ideas were scouted when he 
stated them (his theory rests to a large extent upon the in- 
heritance of acquired characterisation, an hypothesis for 
which the evidence does not exist), some of them have 
been adopted by specialists. [See Sir Francis Darwin's 
Presidential Address to the British Association. ] 

To recent philosophers in search of a religion Butler's 
conception of the part played by mind in evolution has 


seemed to open a door to a religion which is credible; a 
mysticism divorced from emotion, but sufficient to assure 
them that if God cannot be said to be in His heaven, He is 
at least on His earth. 

Suppose anyone has fallen in with one of Butler’s books 
and has been sufficiently struck by it to want to know 
what Butler’s general outlook was, he could not do better 
than read Mr. Harris’s book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Great Push : An Episode of the Great War. By Paraick MacGiLv. 
Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

One has not to read many pages of The Great Push to be convinced 
that this is the real thing. Rifleman MacGill’s account of the Battle 
of Loos would not be good reading for persons suffering from nervous 
complaints. With all its humour, the book leaves an impression in 
which horror predominates. Perhaps the most moving chapter is the 
one describing the doings of the author and a few friends on the night 
before the great charge. We see these soldiers—who on the next day 
fought heroically—completely and unashamedly in the blues, drinking 
to escape even deeper depression, exchanging addresses, and discussing 
the chances of death almost in the manner one might expect from 
condemned criminals with just a chance of reprieve. When Bill Teake 
said, ** I wish we fought wiv bladders on sticks ; it would be more to 
my taste,” he voiced the feelings of the whole party. And the next 
day the London Irish, to which these men belonged, went into action 
passing a football to one another. The author maintains a strictly 
objective attitude throughout, praising or condemning virtually 
nobody, and neglecting but one aspect of active service—the tinselled. 


Russia at the Cross-Road. By C. E. Becuuorer. Kegan Paul. 
5s. net. 

Readers of Mr. Bechhofer’s articles on Russia in the New Age will 
be rather disappointed in this book, although it has many excellent 
points. The author begins by maintaining that Russia’s lack of access 
to an open sea reacts upon the character of Russians and makes them 
egocentric and obscurantist Slavophils, a thesis which is surely over- 
done. A little later on we come to a long disquisition on Peter the 
Great, spatchcocked, without apparent relevance, into a description of 
modern conditions. These are, however, the weakest features of a 
work which bears indications throughout of a fresh and independent 
point of view. Mr. Bechhofer is obviously one of those persons who do 
not care twopence what other people think. His condemnation of the 
much-advertised Moscow Art Theatre, for example, places him, so far 
as we know, in a minority of one. The chapter on ** The Church and 
Russia” contains a really rich account of Rasputin, with quotations 
from one of the works of this fascinating scoundrel, who a year ago 
managed to get the Procurator of the Holy Synod and the Minister of 
the Interior summarily dismissed for venturing to doubt the validity 
of a canonisation performed by a certain bishop, who owed his mitre 
to having been a fellow-debauchee of Rasputin in his interesting past. 
Holy Russia ! 


Industrial Conditions After the War: The Place of the Labour Exchange. 
Liverpool Fabian Society 1d. 

This tract is described as the outcome of discussions in the Liverpool 
Fabian Society, and is put forward as a contribution to the solution 
of the gigantic industrial problem which will confront the nation 
after the war. Briefly, it is a strong plea for strengthening the Labour 
Exchange by making it the sole channel for obtaining employment. 
It also advocates the extension of the Unemployment Section of the 
National Insurance Act to ali trades. Unfortunately the measure 
at present before Parliament limits the extension to trades engaged 
in the making of munitions, and in other forms of war work. The 
Labour Exchange has suffered all along from the defects of permissive 
legislation, and so long as its use by employers and workers is optional, 
so long will its efforts to cope with unemployment be ineffective. 
It is pointed out that if, after the return of our soldiers, the old methods 
of hawking labour from one employer to another are permitted, 
irreparable damage will be done to labour interests, wages will fall, 
the standard of living will be lowered and trade unions will suffer. 
A practical suggestion is made for dealing with the disbanding of the 
army by trades, as required by the reviving industries, rather than 
by military battalions containing men of all crafts. Possibly a 
stronger case could have been made—particularly as regards the 
overlapping agencies which are being set up to provide employment 
for discharged soldiers and others, in which matter the action of the 
local authorities, and even of the Government itself, is very regret- 
table. The multiplication of the unco-ordinated agencies for dealing 
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with the problem can only be a source of weakness and a dissipation 
of energy. The Labour Exchange already possesses valuable ma- 
chinery, and has admittedly rendered great national service during 
the existing crisis. If social disaster, which in many respects would 
be worse for this country than the war itself, is to be averted when 
peace comes, immediate and strong action will have to be taken to 
place this department in a position to deal with a situation of enormous 
difficulty. 


THE CITY 


F anyone three years ago had predicted that little 
Norway would be lending money to the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain he would have 

been regarded asa madman. Yet that is what has occurred, 
although the amounts are not ves great, Norway having 
lent France £1,890,000 and ourselves £2,200,000 for two 
years. The purpose of these credits is, of course, to assist 
in regulating the exchange which, with Scandinavia, has 
been very much against us and fluctuates to a most remark- 
able extent. In normal times the sovereign will purchase 
18.15 Swedish, Norwegian, or Danish kroner, but during 
the past six weeks it has been as low as 15.75, and the highest 
it has touched has been 17.10. It has been not at all 
uncommon for this exchange to fluctuate 1 krone within 
a week, and the handicap this is to the British importer 
of Scandinavian dairy produce, etc., may be imagined. In 
ordinary times, of course, the fluctuations in the exchange 
occur within very narrow limits, governed merely by the 
cost of transport of gold; but we are not living in normal 
times. One of the results has been that holders of 
Scandinavian securities which are payable or are con- 
vertible into their home currency, find themselves able 
to sell them back to Sweden, Norway, or Denmark at a 
profit, or practically without loss, owing to the gain on the 
exchange. The Scandinavian countries boast that every 
exchange in the world is now in their favour. 
country whose exchange is against us is Holland, and the 
Shell Transport and Trading Co. has made £60,000 profit 
solely on its remittances from Holland to this country, which 
sum it has placed to a special reserve. This company’s 
shares, by the way, have been very firm and are now quoted 
at £5 12s. ex div. 
a 2 * 

There are a good many things going on financially in 
connection with the South Wales coal-field—amalgamations 
and rumours of amalgamations filling the air. Two of the 
largest companies have just fused—the Consolidated 
Cambrian, Ltd., having purchased D. Davis and Sons’ 
entire ordinary share capital. The Consolidated Cambrian 
was formed early in 1913, and acquired the shares of four 
large colliery companies. D. Davis and Sons was formed 
in 1890, and has gradually absorbed three other collieries. 
The two concerns now amalgamated have a combined annual 
output—in normal times—of something like 5,000,000 tons. 
It is freely rumoured that the Rhymney Iron Company 
is shortly going to be handled in much the same manner. 
To those who are acquainted with the feeling in Labour 
circles in South Wales it looks as though the financial 
magnates were “ consolidating” matters now by running 
up the shares and getting the small investor in at a high 
price. This is the result anyway, for, since the arrangement 
referred to above, Consolidated Cambrians have risen from 
84s. 9d. to 40s., D. Davis and Sons have risen from 42s. 6d. 
to 50s., and Rhymney Iron Company—on the rumours 
referred to—from 13s. to 16s. The last-named company, 
it might be mentioned, is no longer an iron company—as 
its title denotes—but owns collieries and a brewery. Lord 
Rhondda—better known as Mr. D. A. Thomas—is chairman 
of all three companies, the shares of which have risen, 
since the outbreak of war, by between 25 and 50 per cent. 


* * * 


After having been somewhat quieter, owing to the fall in 
the price of the commodity, Rubber Planting Companies’ 
shares have become more active, with a decided tendency 


Another . 


towards higher prices. Rubber itself has risen a penny 
or two per lb., and will probably go higher before the end 
of the year. The handsome profits shown by companies 
last year were earned on an average price of rubber of 
about 2s. 4d. per lb. The average price of rubber for the 
first six months of the current year works out at about 
3s. 2d. per lb., so, if for the remainder of the year it were 
to stand at as low a figure as 2s., the average for the whole 
of the present year would still be 2s. 7d. There seems little 
to fear, therefore, from this direction. Meanwhile, many 
companies publish splendid output figures for June, among 
them being Bandjarsarie, Bukit Panjong, Sumatra Con- 
solidated, Lendu, Brieh, and Sablas. This last named is a 
Borneo company, whose £1 share seems a good lock-up 
purchase at its present price of 17s. 14d. It has 2,500 acres 
planted, all of which is either now in bearing, or rapidly 
approaching maturity, and is reported to have very fine 
trees. For the year ended April last, the total output was 
150,000 Ibs., and a large increase is expected for the present 
year. The company owes £36,000 to the British North Borneo 
Company in respect of guaranteed dividends, but may pay 
10 per cent. dividend per annum before having to repay 
any portion of such advance. 
* * * 

A section of the market which has developed activity is 
that devoted to Russian mining shares. This is a gambler’s 
market, and it is difficult to find much justification for the 
rise, except perhaps the thought that the exchange could 
not be much worse, and should ultimately go better. At 
the present time, those Russian mining companies which 
are earning profits are not paying dividends—on account 
of the fact that it would cost them about 154 roubles to 
remit £1 to this country, as compared with 9} in normal 
times. The principal shares in which speculation is taking 
place are Irtysh, Kyshtim, Tanalyk, and the Russo-Asiatie. 
Russian law, as it stands at present, is not favourable to the 
investment of foreign capital in industrial undertakings, 
for it involves the existence of two companies, viz., a foreign 
company holding the shares of a Russian company, and 
it is to be hoped that this awkward procedure, lucrative as 
it is to a few people, will be simplified later on, for, after the 
war, Russia will surely desire to encourage the development 
of its resources by the aid of fresh capital. It is stated that 
the shortage of labour which occurred early in the war has 
been relieved by the employment of war prisoners, par- 
ticularly Czechs. As mentioned above, this is a gambler’s 
market, and people who dabble in Russian mining shares 
must expect to see wide fluctuations in price. 


* * * 


It will be interesting to see whether the ships bought by 
Mr. Hughes for the Australian Government are to be trans- 
ferred to the Australian register, for if this is done, it looks 
as though the excess profits tax would be avoided. There 
are various regulations in force preventing the transfer 
of British vessels to another flag, but these would not 
apply to a transfer to the Australian register. The idea of a 
State-owned mercantile marine appears to be growing, 
for in last week’s shipbuilding edition of the Journal of 
Commerce the following paragraph appeared : 

The losses in our mercantile marine due to the war are so fresh 
before us that it is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance 
of our shipping tonnage being increased by every available means, 
and in this connection one development of the war will be the unifica- 
tion of the Empire’s interests, with a possible State ownership of 4 
considerable portion of the mercantile fleet, in much the same mannet 
as Germany has State-owned her railways. The decision whether 
the Government will feel constrained to place ships for merchant 
service on the stocks as owners, or whether they will still leave it to 
private owners to take the initiative cannot be much longer delayed, 
though if the war proceeds much longer in its indefiniteness of termina- 
tion it is difficult to see what other course remains open than for the 
Government to act. 


The attitude of the Press generally to State Socialism has 
undergone a marked change. Last Monday’s Financial 
Times, for example, devoted a leading article to How to 
Pay for the War, and had nothing but praise for the sugges 


tions made in that Fabian work. 
Emit Davies. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


ZIONISM AND THE 
JEWISH FUTURE 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS Edited by H. SACHER. 


This volume is the first comprehensive expo- 
sition in English of the history, the spirit, 
the aims and actual achievement of Jewish 
Nationalism, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ There is a vast amount of thought and fact very well 
expressed. The sections on what we may call the more 
practical and worldly possibilities of Palestine are especially 
attractive.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 














grd Large impression now ready. “Qs, 64. net 


RED CROSS AND IRON CROSS. 


By A DOCTOR IN FRANCE. -— Startling 
scenes from the War’s great tragedy are 
enacted in the pages of this book. It is war 
as a doctor sees it at close quarters, with all 
its grim and terrible reality and sombre pathos. 


THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH. 


By ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.D.—An 
uplifting, strengthening book in which it is 
shown that, asa rule, all fear of death is taken 
from the dying, and that, so far as can be known, 
the act of deathis free from pain, An interest- 
ing section deals with the feelings of soldiers 
in action. __3s. 6d. net. 


L ONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


















“The Sister of Literature-Tobaces’ 
Prof SirWalter ant in theTimes” 








l 
do anything but die” 
——_—_—__—_ CHARLES 
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“Pipe Perfect™ 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 





White Label. Mild and Medium. 
- = 
Per oz. 





For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
and for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


gg OHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Iseved by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland 






















JUST PUBLISHED. 


BEFORE MAKING AN INVESTMENT, 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1916. 


Containing a Guide to War Loans and a Special 
Survey of the Field of Investment. 


The above work gives full details of 100 specially selected 
securities covering the whole available field of investment. 
These range from the various forms of Government Loans, 
both short and long-dated, to the shares of Shipping Com- 
panies yielding up to 16 per cent. Each security chosen has 
been selected as the best investment of its class. 





Included ix in 1 the Volume is a Guide to War Loans, giving 

complete details of every new form of Government Security 

now available to the public, with precise indications {as 

to cost, the form in which they are issued, how and where 

they are to be obtained, when repayable, etc. Also 

Income Tax Hints, and particulars of the Special,Tax on 
American Securities. 








The introductory article surveys matters from the investor's 
point of view, and its scope is indicated by the following 
headings :-— mets & 

“Factors GOVERNING PRESENT DAY INVESTMENT ’’— 
“ Witt CAPITAL BE DEARER AND LABOUR CHEAP ? ’’—‘A 
MorE RESTRICTED FIELD ’’—‘‘ PROBLEMS OF PEACE ’’— 
“Toe IMPORTANCE OF MIXED INVESTMENTS ’’—'‘ FIXED 
INTEREST VERSUS DIVIDENDS ’’— LOANS WITH TAX-FREE 
PROFITS ON REDEMPTION ’’—‘‘ INDUSTRIES OF THE FUTURE "’ 

—‘ THE TREND TOWARDS BRITISH INDUSTRIALS '’—"‘‘ SHIP- 
PING COMPANIES ’’—‘‘ RUBBER-PRODUCING COMPANIES "’— 
‘‘ SCHEMES OF INVESTMENT.” 

Post free on receipt of ts., from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., Investment 
Bankers, 57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

















Liverpool Fabian Society’s Tract No. 14. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR: | 
The Place of the Labour Exchange. 


Suggested Solution of the Industrial Problem After the War. | 


Price One Penny (by post, 1}d.). Special price for quantities on application 
to Hon. Secretary, Live rpool Fabian Society, 30 Lord Street, L iverpool. 











Bora SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
prospectus is now ready.— Write for copies to the HgapMasTer, Bootham 
School, York, 





TYPE WRITING. 


AYU THORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Pa a pe 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


LI. MSS. must be typewritten.” We do it accurately, 

d neatly, cheaply, quickly, under expert literary supervision. Work returned 

same day received.—Tue EFricient lypewritinc Orrices, 7o Rutland 
Street, Leicester, 


FRESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER. The Violet 


Nurseries, Henfiek {, Sussex, will send a selection of fresh vegetables, (potatoes, 
peas, beans, lettuce, tomatoes, carrots, cucumbers, cab bage, cic.) on receipt of 
a postal order for </- ont upwa ards, Market prices. Carriage free, Supplies will be 


sent regularly once or twice a week as desired, 
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THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON, Author of “A Modern 
Symposium,” ‘‘ The War and the Way Out,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ Everyone should read this able and honest 
contribution to the most necessary of all kinds of books at the 
present time—‘ after the war’ literature.” 

Economist.—‘‘ One of the shrewdest books on the causes of 
the war that we have read.” 


OUR ULTIMATE AIM IN THE WAR 
By GEORGE G. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. This book seeks to recall public attention to “‘ the 
end which in this War we ought to keep in view.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Armstrong’s book is an admirably con- 
structive piece of work. It is a book rich in ideas and idealism. 
We heartily recommend it as an able and thoughtful contri- 
bution to the most important political controversy the world 
has ever been called to face.” 





ABOVE THE BATTLE 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Translated by C. K. Ocpen, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 3rd Impression. 
The Times Literary Supplement.—‘‘ We must leave unnoticed 
many fine and penetrating thoughts and many stirring passages 
in these golden pages. In them, let us say, once for all, speaks 
the finest spirit of modern France.” 
Labour Leader.—‘‘ At last it is here the book we 
have been waiting for.” 


THE DEEPER CAUSES OF THE WAR 
By EMILE HOVELAQUE. Translated by the Author. 
Preface by Sir WALTER RALEIGH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
This book analyses the wth of and psychology of Prussia 
and the subsequent Prussianisation of Germany. A masterly 
survey of England as seen through German spectacles is included. 
Aberdeen Journal.— This is one of the most thoughtful and 
suggestive books that the great war has inspired.” 


MY DAYS AND DREAMS 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


BEING AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Daily Chronicle——‘“ His style is as pure as Ruskin’s at his best, with nothing of Ruskin’s floridness.” 


Manchester Guardian.—“ A challenging and richly suggestive story. . . . 


JOSHUA ROWNTREE 
By S. ELIZABETH ROBSON. With Introduction by Dr. 
RENDEL HARRIS. Crown 8vo. Cloth Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

This life, sympathetically posture’ by Miss Robson, niece of 
Joshua Rowntree, is full of natural charm, both in its local and 
national aspects. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Miss Robson’s biography has the 
same quality of simplicity and sincerity which that fine Quaker 
character himself possessed.” 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
ByJ. C. SQUIRE. A New Volume of Verse. 
Paper, Is. net. Cloth. 2s. net. 2nd Impression. 

Westminster Gazette -—‘‘ The wit and skill, the satire and 
sarcasm of this little book.” 

Evening News.—‘‘ In the stream of war books this one has a 
‘ character’ which makes it outstanding. Mr. Squire is a poet 
with a ‘ punch’ and a biting satire.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL MORALITY AND 


EXCHANGE 


By HENRI LAMBERT. Demy 8vo. 6d, net. 





A sweet and wise and profoundly serious history.” 


ECONOMIC MORALISM 
By JAMES HALDANE SMITH. Large crown 8vo. 53s. 
net. A Study in Constructive Economics. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A’ carefully-reasoned treatise. . The 
argument is always thoughtful in its suggestions as to the 
economic framework of new social order its author sees coming.”’ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH RURAL 
LIFE: From the Saxon Invasion to the Present Day. 
By MONTAGUE FORDHAM, M.A. (Cantab.). Preface by 
CHARLES BATHURST, M.A., M.P. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 

38. 6d. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette-—‘* Mr. Fordham has written a real history 


- of the people of England from a highly important point of view, 


and we commend it not only to the specialised student, but to 
the general reader who likes to combine profit with pleasure.” 


NEWSHOLME’S SCHOOL HYGIENE 
The Laws of Health in Relation to School Life. By 
JAMES KERR, M.A., M.D. Fourteenth Edition, Revised 
and Rewritten. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR 


8vo. - 
Large Crown 8v0 Fabian Research Department. 


The Daily News.— Two hundred and seventy pages of the 
close-knit thought of a Fabian group will not compress into a 
column or half a dozen columns of the Daily News, and all that 
can be done here is to urge with some emphasis that this latest 
product of the practical idealism of Tothili Street is eminently 


worth studying in extenso.” 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Two Reports prepared by S. S. WOOLF for the Fabian 
Research Department, together with a Project by a Fabian 
Committee for a Supernational Authority that will prevent 
War. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Being ideas offered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the 
EDITED by SIDNEY WEBB. 


6s. net. 


The Financial Times.—“ It is impossible in a brief review to 
give an adequate summary of the various projects discussed, 
but enough can be said to show that they are at least provo- 
cative of thought and far from being altogether of the faddist 
type.” 


TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
A Study of Social Evolution during the Past Three-quarters 
of a Century. By SIDNEY WEBB. ts. net. 

A vivid impression of the progress of State and Municipal 
enterprise, Trade Unionism and Factory Legislation, Co-opera- 
tion, and Social Insurance, the provision for children, and other 
“ non-effectives.” and the Emancipation of Women, 





Crown 8vo. 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE 
By ERIC LEADBITTER, Author of “ Rain before Seven.” 
Daily Telegraph.— The story is necessarily a tragedy worked 
out in most careful and telling measure, and with a fine cumu- 
lative effect that makes the crash almost magnificent.” 


MOLL DAVIS 
By BERNARD CAPES. , 
Pall Mali Gazette—‘‘ Written with all the liveliness one is 
accustomed to associate with the name of Mr. Bernard Capes.” 


WOLFINE 
A Romance in which a dog plays an honourable part. By X_ 





NEW NOVELS 6s. 


THE LONG DIVORCE 
By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. A powerful 
novel by the Author of “‘ Home.” 


AN OUTRAGED SOCIETY 
By A. BROWNLOW FFORDE. 
Daily News and Leader.—‘“‘ A vividly written, vividly charac- 
tered, and entertaining novel.” 


THE LONGEST WAY ROUND 
By D. BROADWAY. 
New Witness.—“‘ Fresh and unassuming . . 
is modern and unmelodramatic.”’ 
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